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Request for 200 Jordanian 
teachers cancelled by UAE 


B> Star SliifT Writer 

AMMAN — The Ministry nf Education has 
received .in official notice lioni ihe Education 
Ministry in tlie United A rah Emirate-. f Lr..\|-) 
cancelling n request lor the loan of 2«»0 Jnrdiinian 
schoolteachers in ihc 1 98.i-.s4 school sear 

A report h> \hiiknl Shaker in AU-Huxtnur 
diiih newspaper quoted Education Ministry 
Lhidei -Secretary Ahdul-I.iiut' Aruhis.it as saying 
that previously lent teachers have not been af- 
fected. 'I he contracts oft hew teachers, who riiint- 
her 400. were renewed. 

Die U.Al; has dismissed .100 Jordanian tea- 
chers with private contracts (not hired through 
(he Jordanian ministry J. Dr. Arabiy.it .said 

The cull u nil attache at the Jordanian embassy 
tn l he UAL, in a table to Amman, reported iltai 
ihc discharges among teachers were due to eco- 
nomic difficulties, and dial in case more teachers 
will lv lured later. Jordanians will return lust. 


France moves closer 
to NATO alliance 


By Saleh Bohnian 

HARIS. (KUNA) — France will host Thursday 
die forthcoming meeting of foreign ministers of 
the North Adaiuic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
stales in an apparent attempt to strengthen its mi- 
litary ties with the alliance. 

The meeting is being held here for the first time 
since France withdrew’ from the integrated milit- 
ary command of NATO in 1966. France, how- 
ever, maintained its membership of (he Adamic 
alliance but did not take part-in N ATO’s military 
activities 

Convening the session in Pans is being inter- 
preted to indicate the French government's desire 
to strengthen its military ties with member coun- 
tries, however, French authorities have declared 
that it was simply France's turn to host the spring 
session. France recently declared that it was ac- 
cepting its full responsibilities within the alliance. 

Meanwhile, President Francois Mitterrand 
hascpenly supported the 1979 N ATO decision to 
deploy US Pershing-2 and ground launched Cru- 


ise missiles to counter the alleged threat repre- 
sented by the Soviet SS-20* aimed at Western 
Europe. 

In his first public speech as president of 
France, Mitterrand called for Western re- ar- 
mament to restore the balance in favour of the 
West. He had declared that the Installation of So- 
viet SS-20s and Backfire bombers has upset the 
military balance in Europe. 

At the West German parliament, the Bundes- 
tag, Inst January, Mitterrand reiterated France’s 
support to NATO’s decision to deploy 572 US 
nuclear missiles in West Germany , Belgium. Italy, 
the Netherlands and Britain at the end of litis year 
ifthe Geneva conference on nuclear disarmament 
failed. 


The French External Relations Minister, 
Claude Cheysson, declared at Williamsburg 
recently that France is ready to allow its airborne 
and rapid deployment units within Europe to 
protect West Germany in case of aggression. 



ADDIS ABABA - Heads of African slates leaving the conference hall on (he second day of the 
summit meetings or the OAU (AP photo) 

Polisario Front withdraws 
from OAU conference 


A DISPUTE that hold the beginning of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity summit conference In 
Addis Ababa, EUiiopiq, was resolved when the 
Polisario Front, the group fighting for the In- 
dependence of Western Sahara agreed lo with- 
draw from the summit yesterday. 

The Issue o fad mission of the Polisario into the 
organisation Jed to the failure of the first attempt 
lo hpfd d summit in Tripoji, Libya lust August 
..Morocco cldjms sovereignty over thd Wester r 
Sahara & ud feci a boycott ofnlmosl twenty nations , 
Huts' depriving the summit of the required quo 1 
rum.ofj 4 members. 

The summit which Was to have begun otr; 
Monday was' 'delayed because there wasadelega*' ! 
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lion from Western Sahara ready to participate in 
the conference. 

A spokesman for the Polisario said the From 
decided to withdraw in the interest or African 
unity and also (o save the OAU. The decision 
followed intensive consultations among delegates 
and the personal intervention by the Chairman of 
the Organisation, President Daniel arap Moi of 
Kenya. 

Ibrahim Hakim, foreign minister of the 
Pol Isa r I o- proclaimed Sahara Arab Democratic 
Republic, appeared among reporters at (he Africa 
, Hall Conference Centre and said the Front had 
decided, voluntarily and temporarily, not to lake 
part 1 in he summit. 
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Dr.Arahlyat mi id that information with the 
ministry indicates that several Culfsiatcs will re- 
duce their number of teachers. All terminated 
teachers will be absorbed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, he said. There are 2..100 teachers on loan 
to Gulf countries, and 10.000 on private con- 
tracts . 

Educational delegations will be arriving in 
Joi da n soon from Saudi Arabia, Oman and North 
Africa to sign contracts with Jordanian teachers. 
The ministry has received an urgent cable from 
North Yemen requesting to borrow large num- 
bers of Jordanian leuehcrs for the coming school 
year. Dr. Arnhiy.ti explained. 

Dr. Arahiym. in an interview with The Star 
published last week, said that a decision to dismiss 
expatriate teachers in the UAE would not affect 
any teachers on loan from his ministry. Ifanyonc 
was fired, he said, they would he retired quickly. 

There are .1 50 Jordanian teachers on Ion n from 
the Ministry in the UAE. compared lo 1.400 in 
Siuitli Arabia and .155 in Oman 
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Arab visits hifi 
consolidation, 
likely summit 


GENEVA — Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak addressing the International Labour 
Organization conference on Wednesday (AP photo) 

IraniansJLibyans walk out as 
Mubarak addresses the ILO 


GENEVA (AP) — President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt, addressing the annual conference of the 
1 50-con ntry International Labour Organization* 
on Wednesday came out strongly in support of 
the rights of the Palestinians and denounced what 
he said were illegal Israeli practices in the occu- 
pied Arab territories. 

In a 40-minute speech to almost 2,000 dele- 
gates, he said the practices we witness on the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip. Golan Heights and South 
Lebanon "jeopardize the spirit of peace and re- 

conciliation for which we have dedicated all our 
work and on which we have pinned our hopes, 
dreams and very future." 

The delegations of Iran, Libya, Syria and South 
^ emen walked out as the Egyptian leader took the 
rostrum amid applause from most present In the 
vast assembly hall of the United Nations office in 
Geneva. 

Mubarak, the first keynote guest speaker at the 
three-week conference, said the ILO was very 
much aware of "the need to support the right of 
the Palestinian people to self-determi nation and to 
establish their national entity on their soil, so they 
may join in forging peace and progress.” 

Praising an ILO report prepared for the con- 
ference and critical of the situation In the occu- 


West African 
states set up 
new bank 

DAKAR, Senegal (AP) — A group of business- 
men from Ihe 16 countries of the Economic Com- 
- munliy of west African States will set up a bank 
lo premttte iiiicr-Mrlcan trade and assist small 
and medium-sized tlrfnrlutlu region. It was an- 
nounced Wednesday. 

The capital of the new bank, called Ecobank, 
has been set at $30 million Initially, with the 
possibility of a subsequent Increase to $50 mill- 
ion. 

Hie Ecowas member states will put up 25 per 
cent or the banks capital, the remaining 75 per 
wnt (o be subscribed by private Investors from 
the region. 

The bank is expected to be based In Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. 


pied territories, he said it rightly pointed a (injiu 
the Israeli settlement policy as a dangerous ob: 
cle to peace and detente. He said this policy 
regression to colonialist concepts and prw- 
which defy the will of the international comra 
ity. 

He told the delegates, when you uptaoM 
rights of the Palestinian people to self- dew™ ’• 
lion, when you unmask illegal Israeli praeiks* * . 
the occupied territories, you are in twin) *’■ 
hanclng the prospects of a Just and lasting pe-- 
and not siding with one party against the 

The walkout by the radical Arab deleft 
came as no surprise after the Iranian labour n: 
ister last week had criticized the ILO fix 
Mubarak whom he charged with holding * - 
with the murderers, a reference to Iasi jeao - 
fugee camp massacres in Lebanon. 

One of the Iranians told a reporter 
the delegates also thus wanted to protest • 1 ’ 
raks support of the troop withdrawal ac«- 
tween Lebanon and Israel and a new 
pressure upon the Islamic movement in tjV 

In his speech. Mubarak also called f° r 

fied ILO efforts in helping developing count »■ 

various fields. 


Call to expand 

aid to Third World 

BELGRADE (AP) — There Is * 
expand official development flssl * """ 0 |lk 
World countries, Ihe managing ^ 

International Monetary Fund said ^ 

Addressing the sixth session 
ference on Trade and Develop*"; 
Larosiere said such assistance ha 
recent years. (J# 

, . A senior US government 
the’ session. Tuesday the United 
planning to pledge fresh develop 111 (JK* 
larly, West German Economic* 
Lambsdorff did not make any nr® 1 " | f i 
on behalf of the European Cotnmo* 
speech to the meeting. ' 

Aid to low Income countries ^ 

less than one tenth of one per ce lr |«-l^ 
national product of the donor c® 
half of the corresponding ratio 10 
the IMF executive told delegate 
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redeploy men! in Ij'gj. 


By Leila G. Deeb 
Star Staff Writer 
with agency dispatches 
AMMAN — His Majesty King Hussein oil 
Wednesday received Iraqi Deputy Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister Tareq Aziz, 
v-ho arrived unexpectedly in Amman fora 
short visit. 

Hie Jordan News Agency Petra quoted Mr. 
bit earlier as saying he was carrying a verbal 
ffloMge from President Saddam Hussein to King 
Hussein. He added that his visit falls svithin the 
framework of co-ordination and consultations 
adopted by the two countries. 

Mr. Aziz also met his Jordanian counterpart, 
Mr.Marwan Al-Qasem , for an exchange of views. 

Mr. Aziz told reporters at the airport Iraq 
tteds lime to evaluate recent inter- Arab unifying 
■tuinnves in order to reach its conclusion on 
tom He emphasised that Iraq has worked ami 
'Mil always work for Arab unity. 

Saudi Arabia's Information Minister, Gen. AM 
Al-Shacr. nrrrived in Beirut on Wednesday for 
utks wiih Lebanese leaders. Mr. Shacr told repor- 
•tnhe would meet President Gemayel and other 
fJwrnment officials. He said he was optimistic 
,h0ul to* outcome of the Saudi efforts to contain 
-■Kcr-Arab disputes and provide solutions to cur- 
m impasses in the area. 

Wednesday's contacts were the latest in a ser- 
*sihai has fuelled speculation about moves Tor a 
*** level of Arab unity. 

No definite statements 

One of the contacts occurred here on 1 0 June 
'[•'ei'His Majesty King Hussein received Libyan 
msident MuammarQadhafi. His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, Prime Minister Mudar Ba- 
%and^other Jordanian officials also met Col. 
VMhafi. "Informed sources" were quoted as say- 
ir i that his visit to Jordan was connected with a 
conciliation among Syrian, Jordan and Iraq. 

rtinu^ 1 Arab leaders have adopted shuttle di- 

nuc y as a means to realign political trends. 


Khatib calls for renewed dialogue 


By Khader Mansour 

Star Staff Writer 

•'MM AN — Palestinians on both hanks of the 
an, and throughout the world, ought to 
ove swiftly to press lor the resumption of the 
! anian -Palestinian dialogue on the sel- 
ls Mk? IOr,hc Paleslinian issue. If they don’t it 
J ** 100 laie.spys ex-governor of Jerusalem 
^T-Anwnr Al-Khutib who is on a visit to Am- 

m U y L however, thnt any settlement 

lLp S * Cu ™ lhc Benuine, legitimate rights of 
tir. n , liSl * n ' an people und the return of Arab 
wuvUem to Arab custody. 

enc ouraging development, he says. Is 
-. J * attitude of the Israelis towards 
Enoii u-? W 0r 8 fl nlzaiions such as “Enough is 
Wlihih Hnd “Grieving. Parents”, together 
1 ^^ j^ Cslat, iished "Peace Now” movement 



Ittrsunri ,* Jr ® SSL * r ‘ n g the ruling Likud bloc to 
fcki at Prime Minister Men ache m 

"d nede»r i ° pl H more ^ exiljle attitude towards 
'NflanH U ». Sell ! ef,1ent l * ie Haelsti tiian quos- 
'Vithdrawal of Israeli troops from 


Anwar Al-Kliqlih 

He also sees healthy signs in the actions or 
many of Israel's Oriental Jews who have 
called for a world conference on the Pales- 
tinian problem, to he held in Israel under the 
chairmanship of Yitzhak Navon. 

On the size and importance of the Israeli- 
backed Village Leagues, the ex-governor of 
Jerusalem said (he leagues are small and are 
basically ineffective. 


Diplomatic sources have utirihuied this to Saudi 
Arabia's ■'quiet diplomacy*', starting with Crown 
PH hue Abdullah Ibn Abdul Aziz' visits early in 
June to Libya. Syria, Iraq and Jordan. 

As no definite statements were made in any of 
the capitals visited, speculation was rile, hut there 
was a consensus that the object nr the prince's 
visits to the Tour capitals was to promote an Arab 
summit conference. 

Several leaders have called for such'n confer- 
ence, including Palestine Liberation Organization 
Chairman Yasser Arafat, whasaid there will be 
one but did not mention a date or venue Mr. 
Ararat's political adviser. Hani Al-Hnssan, told 
Asharq Al-Awsat newspaper on Tuesday that the 
summit should be held in Damascus. 

He said it should be well-prepared beforehand, 
and should urgently discuss the "military option 
and Arab political moves in order to arrest differ- 
ences and unify the Arab stand to confront Israel, 
which is at its lowest political ebb at this moment, 
in spite of its military superiority.” 

In the context of the presumed summit plans, 
Arab League Secretary General Cliadli Klibi has 
visited Jordan, Syrin, Lebanon, Iraq. Kuwait. Qa- 
tar. Bahrain and the United Arab Emirates as well 
as Saudi A rabia, where he met some heads of state 
and foreign ministers. 

Another reason. Tor Prince Ahdullah's tour, 
according to reported diplomatic specula! ion, was 
to prepare the way for Col. Qadhafi's visits, which 
seemed to surprise most observers. Sources com- 
mented that his visit to Syria was the least surpris- 
ing. due to the agreement of the two countries on 
several issues at hand, particulary the Iraq-lran 
war and the rejection oftheLebanese-lsraeli troop 
withdrawal agreement. A joint Syrian-Libyan 
statement has described Lebanon as having been 
“forced lo sign" the accord. 

While in North Yemen. Col. Qadhafi did not 
meet with PLO chief Yasser Arafat, who was vi- 
siting at that same lime. But President All Ab- 
dullah Saleh announced that Libya and the PLO 
had agreed to cease their mutual media attacks. 
This canie in spile of recurrent mutual Libyan- 
Palestinian accusation. 
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‘Jordanisation’ fears are 
illusory, Nabulsi says 


By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A recent trend of inviting 
non- Jordanian banks to increase the pro- 
portion of local equity in their capital has 
none of the nationalistic or radical pur- 
poses which have been attributed to il, says 
Central Bank of Jordan Governor Mo- 
hammad Said Nabulsi. 

In an exclusive interview with The Sinr. Dr. Na- 
bulsi g.ivc the first an t h or i tali vc statement on the 
idea, which hns caused some concern in banking 
circles who understood ii as a policy of ' Jordaiii- 
scilinn". Preferring to call it '‘localisation", he 
stressed that it would in no way restrict foreign 
capital activity: that the policy whs not at this time 
legislative and ih;i( it wns being pursued with ;t 
good measure nr flexibility 

“If you are inviting non-Jordanian hanks to 
reorganise themselves in the lorm »l a Jordanian 
company with 51 per ceni Jordanian equity, iluu 
is not Jordanisation localise, on the contrary, in 
most or these cases we are inviting iltcm to in- 
crease their part in the equity he said. He gave 
the example of bank capitalised at .ID 2 million, 
which under localisation would increase its capi- 
tal to Jl) 5 million, 51 per cent Jordanian owned. 
The parent company’s shnre would go from Jl) 2 
million to just under JD 2.5 million. 

Dr. Nabulsi also pointed nut that all the capita I 
would remain in the private sector, and banks 
would have a number of opt ions for selling shares 
locally. On the purpose of the proposal, he said, 
“Basically it is a policy which intends to improve 
the capitalisation of banks and the standing of 
hanks... We are trying to improve ilicir resources 
and to improve their activity and in give t hem the 
chance to make u heiter participation in the eco- 
nomy." 

He pointed out that one Non-Jordan inn hank, 
the Arab Land Bunk, hnd accepted u Central Rank 
invitation to localise ils capital. Asked Tony other 
Kmks would soon be Invited, he said the Central 
Bunk did not have any set programme. “The gov- 
ernment at one lime had a look a{ it for a three- 
veai period, but it’s a very flexible thing... I cunT 
at this point put u short time limit on it." 

Localisation is intended to be a "long process*', 
and he repeated that at this stage it is not compul- 
sory. "I don’t know: later it could he... There has 
been u lot or confusion and misunderstanding. 
Some people have spoken o fit as a 'move against 



a Johnnimnd Said Nabulsi 

foreign capital.’ etc., or as a 'restrict inn oT foreign 
invest mem' — all these things have not been con- 
sidered at nil m lx: the aim of it. On the contrary. 
Jordan has been and Mill is a firm believer in at- 
tracting foreign capital and in protecting the inter- 
ests of foreign investors." 

Many Middle Eastern and North African 
countries have done or are doing something ol the 
sort, he pointed out. 

More on monetary policy, Arab aid defi- 
cit: see remainder of the interview, page 5 
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1 ,200 Yarmouk graduates commence 
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By Kathy Knklslt 
Special to the Star 
IKRID — “Mol lift! I Ii.ivo succeeded!” 
cried mu Diiw I'cl l us she ic.ul u poem 
in i lie luniL- of the class ««l' I yx J in the 
mid ium or ni the Y.irninuk L iiivcr-iiy 
"Mol her. I have succeeded so express 
your happiness " \ud the sound of 
“AijaiwT — the traditional shrill ulu- 
|iiiion — was heard Miioiighoi.il the 
packed g\ miuisium. 


The occasion was i he gradual inn nf 
llie lotirlh class of students from Var- 
niouk University. Prime Minister Mu- 
dur Badran. in his capacity us chairman 
ol'llic University's Royal Commission, 
a tie tided the graduation lust Thursday 
and distributed degrees to 1 .200 gra- 
duates. 

"Si u dents are a ship stored with the 
fuel of the future", said Dr. Ad nan Ba- 
dum. President of the University, in an 


address. "This new group of grad miles, 
armed with knowledge and qualified to 
turn the wheel of progress, will join ihc 
previous Yarmouk graduates in the 
tusk of building the country.” 

lie stressed the need for careful 
teaching and preparation of the youth 
of the country, because the future 
depends on them. I)r. Budran pointed 
out llie important role of universities in 
this process. Yarmouk University itself 


has continued to establish new depart- 
ments and opened fields for more post- 
graduate studies and scientific 
research. 

Addressing the graduates, the 
Prime Minister wished them luck and 
stressed that they should do their hesi 
for their country and society, using 
what they have learnt and what they 
know. 
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Keep Cool with new Alaskan Cooler Jugs 


2 greit outdoor cclourj gold and blue and 


2 sizes 8 Litres and 4 Litres 
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These tough, foam insulted cooler jugs 
keep largo amounts ol liquid cool 
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Muslim women 
display crafts 

By Trlcia Weir 

Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN — The Young 
Women’s Muslim Association 
and the Pakistani Women's Ass- 
ociation of Jordan held a bazaar 
and craft exhibition in the Amra 
Hotel on 6 and 7 June. 

Under the patronage of Her 
Royal Highness PrincessSarvath, 
the bazaar offered many beautiful 
handicrafts from Jordan, Pakis- 
tan and in co-operation with the 
embassies or Switzerland, Ger- 
many and the Philippines, some 
special European chocolate, toys 
and attractive wooden items 
were presented. 

All the proceeds will be do- 
nated towards the construction of n 
new building to liduse llie school. 
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Spaniards seek to present Petra to the world 


"'v - r 


• ACTING UNIVERSITY Pr«ikai 
Rashid \]-l)iqir last Saturday rvccned 
ihc director of the strategic studu 
centre in Australia, Pmf. Milk*, jjy 
briefed him on the history oTthe urji. 
ersily. 

• DR. ABDUl.-SALAM AUt# 
received teachers and employcesoTilu 
university this week following ifc 
issue ofa royal decree on ihcauNi* 
ment of the academy of arts midden 
The eouneil of deans is considering c>- 
inblishing u temporary council faith 
college 10 draft its rules. I)r. Majdlred 
he hoped thut admission to this colkp: 
and to the college of dentistry will m 1.1 
by next scholastic year. 

• “ DISCIPLINARY LAWasMttl 
to Administrative and Cium:I 
Codes", a book by Dr. Shwkhh irfik 
university was published this week fc 
deals with discipline and puiushnvni 

. within the state, the private and 
sectors and within unions 

• Till- STUDENTS* \ftaits IX|W- 
mem organised n field trip for i |»*np 
of students to Petra and AqjhiiX' 
week. 

• a COURSE in clerical workSJiM 
this week ui the technical coiwdut"*’ 
and services cent re in the uniw-M* 
The Director of the centre. Mr U*-'* 
AI-* Vhcd. delivered a speech nt«w 

• he welcomed pnrtieipams It- 
’ two- month course aims m impn« ir s 
llie skills of university cmplm«' 


I. .... y.W.-. 

A <*■ L\! ’ 


• [IIS MAJESTY King 

notnedthts year's i:ou.s.un^ 

dua.es from eacli Held of study dV 

monk Uni versiiy (t 

in ft ugh da n Vd*x on 
Juiie. l-'ueh of the I - 8 . ^ 

presented With Un avViiitf » . . 

achievements. 

Zuhuir Al-Sabbogh (hwm 
All Al-Humad ( Arabic)- D ■ • 1 ^ 

nun Awud ISSuaW* b 
awards its the best ww*" ' . 
spective fnOitUtes Pic 

given after n vote was l Jki"‘ 

stqdcnt?. ... 

• DR GARY 

meiil of Hu nimiiliOb • L flri vJl in 
-year's award for ou‘«J J tr ' 
Dr. Rollefson. 

done eMonsive. work on . •. 

Ghu/iil near Amman. . . 

• DR. F.MF3. lX«ram^^' ad-v' 

Un'vcr.i.y.B^^^-A 


By Leila G. Deeb 
Star Staff Writer 
MOST PEOPLE’S idea of the 
Nabaleans has come from cur- 
sory visits lo their stronghold, the 
world-famous “rose-red city, half 
as old as lime.” Literally, it is 
such, almost. But archaeologist- 
script writer Vicente Simon be- 
gan to ask himself why it was not 
belter known internationally, 
and came to the conclusion: “Be- 
cause Arabs don’t know how lo 
make propaganda.” He then set 
out to do that himself. 

A Spaniard who has always been 
fascinated with Ihc Arabs and their 
culture, he came to Yarmouk Univers- 
ity to teach Spanish for one year in 
1980/81 , and had his first sight of Pe- 
tri, (hen visited it again and again, 
coming up with the idea of doing a film 
un it. He storied to work on various 
levels, and found help, support and 
love for Petra in Ministry of Informa- 
tion Undersecretary Peter Saluh, who 
the "first and mast important 
stone in my project." 

Creating a culture 

Together, they worked and planned 
4Hd prepared, and got local authorities 
interested. Then cumc the task of con- 
vincing the Jordanian and Spanish 
television corporations of the Inipor- 
unceofsuch a film, which will show 
Ike West that, contrary to what it he- 
laves, the Arabs had something 10 say 
to the world "at least one thousand 
yean lx: fore the Prophet Mohammad 
-Ncause the Nabateans Were Arabs... 
Them are roots, specially for the Jor- 
knian people," said Dr. Simon. 

He thinks of Ihem os a people who 
*«eahle to create n culture and » ci vi- 
Jniionoui of nothing, with the biggest 
wndioipofall, lack of water. That is 
■ *« reason he wanted, hut for many 
“J cr TOsons was unable, to show he- 
«urnMvho have been able lo manage 
SWwellwlih a minimal supply oft ho 
liquid. . • . . 

• * . Simon returned to Spain,- 
lurched and, studied, and above all, 
* Co “ e d thoroughly: with two of his 


best friends, how to approach this 
project. They were film director Jaime 
Villale, and director of photography 
Lorenzo Cebrian, who decided to 
come to Jordan at theirown expense lo 
find filming locations, study the matter 
well, and present it to Spanish TV 
along with 2,000 “beautiful photo- 
graphs" of Petra. 

With Mr. Salah’s help again, pro- 
viding transportation and other needs, 
they had convinced both Jordanian 
and Spanish TV that "the best thing for 
tourism Is a good documentary." But, 
continued Dr. Simon, one very impor- 
tant thing was missing: aerial photo- 
graphy. No helicopter could be pro- 
vided for them to film a certain sequence 
in their film. - 

Golden glimpse 

Everyone knows that it was Swiss 
explorer John Louis Burckhardt who 
was the first Westerner to see Petra. 
But he was rushed through by his 
guide, and barely saw anything of it. 
Nine years later came two English- 
men, Irby and Mangles, who saw the 
"Deir" through binoculars, suddenly, 
in the afternoon sun, golden in the far 
distance. They tried to reach it, but kept 
losing their way. and this sequence of 
the film shows them leaving, with just 
the top of [he pointed spire of (he Deir 
peuking at them from behind the 
mountain 

Because ,1 helicopter was never 
found, this scene could mil he shot the 
*v ay the filinnuikei s w on Id have liked 

Another problem the seven-man 
Spanish team found was that although 
they had two Spnnish-speaking col- 
leagues from the Jordan TV team, they 
were not translators, and this made it 
difficult.. ip_ cxpJaJn to the bedouins 
w hat the team r?uTfyMl?edcd.-This cost . 
them a bedouin wedding scene^and al- 
most got them beaten up, but fortu- 
nately it ended peacefully, minus the 
sequence. 

Bedouin scenes, Dr. Simon Teels, 
are necessary because that kind of lire 
still retains vestiges of Nabatean life, 
which could help explain this wondr- 
ous civiiizaiioh 10 the Western mind. 
The team wanted to show desert wells, 
camel caravans, the way a bedouin tent 
was made and erected. 

' The first idea was to divide the film 
into two one-hour shows, explained 
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Cameramen get a tricky angle nmid Petrn's multicoloured cliffs 


the director, Mr. Jaime Villatc. The 
first part would show Petra flcetingly. 
as Burckhardt saw it, with just the 
rocks, and tell the Western audience 
who knows nothing about Nabateans, 
that they managed to build a legendary 
city that disappeared for centuries. At 
the end, people would know that the 
city exists, but not much else about it. 

Mr. Villatc hopes this will capture 
the imagination of the audience and 
make them want to see the second part, 
telling who the Nabateans were, how 
they built the city, the importance or 
water to them and how they 
channelled it into their rocky fortress. 

Touching rocks 

This was very difficult to portray, 
due to the size of the monuments and 
rocks. The only way to show their true 
size, he continues, was to bring actors 
into it, shooting them from a long dis- 
tance, in order 10 show their true rela- 
tioijship in size 10 the rocks. So Petra is 
always' framed in the shots, and the ac- 
tor is incidental, but portrays in his at- 
titude certain anecdotes or the discov- . 
ery.- 

. The film will be distributed in four 
versions: Arabic, Spanish, English and 
French; Jordan TV will distribute to all 
the Arab countries, white the Spanish 
TV will have the rights for the rest df 
the World, including 22 Spanish- 
speaking Latin American countries. 

Mr, . Villate said that one of the 
characteristics of making a document- 


ary is that the material is always chang- 
ing, as there is no prefixed plot. Dr. 
Simon agrees with him, and adds that 
the reality changes when filming, and 
becomes richer. "With the material 
we’ve got, I think the result will be as 
near as possible to the original outline," 
he says. 

“I’m really obsessed with the for- 
mal approach to Petra — that is, I am 
amazed by the pure shapes of the rocks 


and the colours, these things that we 
call abstracts" says the artist in Mr. Vil- 
late. "If Henry Moore were there, he 
would go berserk — it's like walking 
through his sculptures." 

Dr. Simon adds that one has to keep 
in physical contact with the rocks: 
"You have to touch them, you need 
them for getting ahead. And sometimes 
you have physical difficulty gelling 
through the narrow places." 

Although (heir task was difficult, 
and (hey had hoped to express the Na- 
batean civilization and Jordan's herit- 
age better, the Spaniards are satisfied 
with their joint efTori, and hope tltcy 
will be able to bring back the film for 
viewing in Jordnn in October or 
November. After their first exploratory 
trip, they filmed here twice, two weeks 
Inst February', and .15 days in May and 
June. This colossal work will be com- 
pleted after a lot of editing, and after 
one of Spain's most ramous film com- 
posers) Pcpe Nieto, writes the musical 
score. Although Nabatean music is tun 
known, Mr. Nieto is an expert In the 
oriental music, and will most certainly 
round olT the two-part film with the 
appropriate and masterly touch for 
which he is known internationally. 
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The riuyority of deliveries, especially in rural areas, are 
done riy untrained midwives. It is essential that they should 
be properly trained to be able to spot the cases with high risk 
of premia ilcy or delivery complications. Dr. Snmirn said. 

• fhip, foundation, which Is located ai.lhe Njedicoi Centre, 
has tripled- 870 cases siiice its establish mem, This year. J2J 
patients are being helped. Of whom 209 are pew ones. Mom 
of the patterns are under 15 years of age. I’Thu ypunger they 
are. the better they coin be helped sbe said. "His better if we . 
get them in the first months ,of their lives." 

. Because the foundation hag a very small permanent staff, 
it depend* heavily on donations and the >Vork of volunteers. 
These mainly h Ouse wives and imivorsity students who 
'.‘tcoch the children ihrongh plny" . 

- -.Voltmieers do not have to be trained In dealing with 
children who have CP. They are asked 10 play with the 
children as they would with normaj Ones, \ylih concelura- , • 
lion on. having iHcm ewrtisd'any weak muscle or muscieS 
such a^.ilte limttf of jaws. / 

1 : Mosi ortho volunteeni arq. foreign ladles. "Bui unfonu- ; . 
■lately . they reside I ri Jordan Ibr li short jterfpd pf tl w?. and"; : 
we lose 1 hem when they ret lirly to iltclr cdubirfes" t . ; ■ ; 

All lhe children are treated for frce. ahd llree^ransport^ y 
lion Js provided for ihiup and their nibihefS:Alany rpihll|e* ( 
think that because the foundation Is located df the Medial 
Centre. only those with army eards can 1 send ib^Tf children. 
But "we take in any child whocomes.io us." pc.Samlrasaid, ; 
"If he br she does not have CP. we direct l« the right 

plaCe.^L v i- . " •' •' ' ,;V. ' 

. . “Less than 1 0 percent orCP cases comq to us bore and to' . 

I .-L.— n- Co Klin, ,»Tkiinlii fifTP In . 


• ANl.VLAN — Minister ofthe Interior Ahmad 'Obeidut has approved 
the formation ofa group io be called The Citizen's Protection Associa- 
tion, the first of its kind in Jordan. The association, headed by Dr. 
Abdullah Al-Khatib, will act portly as a consumer protection agency. 

Dr. Hnni Al-Shak'a. a founding member, told The Star it will take 
measures to protect the public from fraud, exploitation as well as from 
road accidents and pollution, h will sponsor lectures, bulletins, work- 
ing gatherings. studies nnd research, with special attention 10 consumer 
items, including food, to ensure their safety and conformity with stan- 
dards. Prices are also in its purview. The association has 20 rounding 
members. 

.■ANINI AN -^The Counqj pf Higher Education has decided to contact 
Arab and foreign diplomatic missions in Jordan and Jordanian missions 
abroad, to supply the council with information and statistics on Jorda- 
nian students in higher educational institutions abroad. 

• AMM AN — The Council of Higher Education is conducting a scien- - ' 
lific study on supply of and demand for trained Jordanian manpower ' 
within the level of secondary certificate, for the years 1982-1986 * 
throughout all governmental (non-military) and private sector organi- 
zations employing over 20 people. The demand section has been com-- - 
pleted and the other part 011 supply is expected to finish soon. This study ' 
is financed by the Royal Endowment for Culture, and Education 
headed by Her Majesty Oueett Noor. It will show shortages and sur- .. 
pluses huhe various fields of specialism ion, 
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A haunting image of Petra 


By Tricla Weir 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Much has been written, 
shown and said ofPclrn. Bui the pho- 
tographic revelations presented by 
Monsieur Roger Clohre at the French 
Cultural Centre arc those or a patient 
photographer who took the time not 
only in look but also to see the reality 
and drama of its natural ben my. past 
iind present, and the importance of its 
Bedouin in habitants. 

"I have tried to show I'etro as r feel 
it." says M. Cloilre, "and I hope the 
pictures illustrate it. There is the past, 
the present and a mixture of all the el- 
ements. It is not from tin nrchdeologic.il 
view or front a tourists' view." 

I he exhibition, under the patron- 
age of Direcior-CciVT.il or 'lourisin 
Michel 1 1 a mar neh and in co-operation 
with the Ministry nf tourism and An- 
t Utilities, opened m the ccnue on 7 
June. 

As the vihiim cnteis the t|uici. eaie ■ 
fully lit run in, he mimed iiitcly senses 
the mnheniiL' atmosphere tlnn this c,. 
hi hi lion has tried to creitte M Clou re 
has taken over four years io gather his 
pictures, 50 of which w ere selected for 
the exhibition. 

1 he distinctive design and colour of 
the ancient stone monuments are 
Ivu in i I'ally captured both in sunlighi. 
which highlights the la mi liar colour- 
ing. and in .shade, emphasizing the 
di-inia and vast lies* oft lie architecture. 


But the most moving selection of 
pictures is n group of portraits of the 
proud Bedouins whose lives and liveli- 
hoods arc embedded in and around 
those magnificent rock sculptures and 
statues. 

M. Cloilre did not enter Petra 
simply as a tourist. He went with tile 
intention of bringing to the world the 
faces and life-styles of these sensitive 
people. I le had to take the lime to get to 
know them and his patience has been 
rewarded 

The result allows us to witness 
smile intimate family moments. He has 
had the privilege of witnessing and 
capturing the curly morning Kith of a 
young hjhyjhe spinning and weaving 
of the women and even their moments 
of gossip Me has cmpc close to the an- 
cient woman who still curries n load of 
wood on her heud. above a wrinkled' 
face that depicts a long life of pain, toil 
and laughter. 

I lie poignant pic tutu of two chil- 
dren I'iniichcd in the corner of their 
sionc shelter with a shaft of light 
streaming through a hole in die wall, 
illustrates the simplicity of the people, 
mid cure, thoughtfulness and respect 
with which M. Clou re approached lux 
subjects. These pictures are given in 
willing response hy I’ctrd's inhabitants 
They me not stolen by some Heeling 
tourist, hut reflect M. Cloilre’s own 
sensitivity. 

Ills technique was simple, fle used 
no special el fee is "I lust waited until I 


find the right light and colour. At first I 
thought it would be impossible to cap- 
ture the true atmosphere or Petra and I 
had to make the people consider me as 
a friend," he said. 

“The idea was not to produce an ex- 
hibition later, but just to capture the 
atmosphere." 

M. Cloilre has been interested in 
photography for over 20 years. He has 
been in Jordan lor six years and is due 
to leave soon. 

His exhibition will run until .10 
June. It presents Petra, with its remains 
of the past and its fascinating 
present-day life in a sincere, interesting 
uiid unique manner which is sure to 
leave h haunting memory or the place 
with everyone who view's it. 




Roger Cloilre 


A life of pain, toll and laughter Is engraved In a face 
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A calm week 

By Mamdouh El-Ghall 

THIS WEEK'S dealing was calm, and no remarkable deals were con- 
cluded. Hesitation settled at I percent by the weekend. Stock prices were 
relatively stable, and fluctuations did not exceed 0.5 per cum. 

During the week from 7-13 June about 580,000 shares were handled 
at a market value exceeding JD 1.5 million, divided among 1 .370 deals — 
a decrease of 6 1.4 per cent compared to last week. 

Daily handling came tojf) 320,000 and deviation was 9.4 percent, or 
] 9 per cent or total maiket handling. This is an indication of relative 
stability in daily business. 

The banks sector maintained the lead with 61.7 per cent of the week's 
business, n drop of 1 1 .3 points from last week's level. Within this sector 
five out ofl 7 banks accounted for 6 1.7 of the business or 38.1 per cent of 
the total market. Bank of Jordan had 22.4 per cent of the sector or 1 3.8 
percent of the total, followed by Jordan National Bank with 14.5 percent 
end 9 percent respectively. Jordnn Finance House had 9. 1/5.6 percent; 
Jordan Financial Securities 8. 7/5.4 per cent, and Arab Bank occupied 
7/4.3 per cent. 

Industrials advanced by 8.9 points to occupy 19.4 per cent of total 
handling. Five out of 25 industrial companies occupied 63.1 per cent of 
the sector, or 12.2 percent oftotal. Industrial, Commercial and Agricul- 
tural Company had 21.1 per cent of the sector (4. 1 per cent of total), 
Jordan Petroleum Refinery 15.4/2.1 per cent, Jordan Cement Factories 
10.2/2 per cent and National Industries 5.3/1 per cent. 

The services sector accounted Tor 12.4 per cent of total handling, a 
drop of 1.6 points from last week. Within this sector two out of 1 1 
rora panics occupied 74.8 percent oflhe sector or 9.2 percent ofthetotul. 
National General Investments occupied 45 5 perccniofthcscctoror5.6 
per cent of total nnd Arab Investments and International Trading 
29.3/ J.6 per cent. 

Insurance sector had 6.5 percent oflhe market, up 4 points from lost 
week. Two out of 1 2 companies had 55.6 percent oflhe sector or 3.6 per 
coni of total: General Insurance Company with 30.5 per cent and 2 per 
cent respectively, nnd Arab Insurance with 25.1/1.6 per cent. 

The stock of 65 companies was handled during this week. Twenty 
two showed an increase in their stock prices, including Al-Mnshreq 
Exchange ctosi ngatJD30upfromJD28 ..Ge neral I nsu ranee at J D 3 . 8 40 
up from JD 3.640, Jordan Dairy Company m JD 1 .090 up froinJD 1 .050 
and Garage Owners’ Federation Office at JD 9.250 up from JD 9. 

The prices or 20 companies dropped, ) pci uding Dar Al-Sha'b, closing 
at JD 1.250 down from JD 1 .380, Arabian Seas Insurance at Jp 4. 1 50 
down from JD 4.450, National Genera] Investments at JD 1 .500 down 
fromJD 1.600, Arab Development and Investments at JD 3 down from 
' JD 3.200 and National SteellndustryaiJD 2.6 40 down fromJD2.760. 

■ Fifteen companies showed no change in their stock prices. 

The record figure showed a l per cent decrease as the result of the 
*«flc. Hesitation came to 0.5 per cent. 

In The over-the-counter market more than 570.000 shares were 
“^led, at a market value or JD 740,000. 

The weekly record 
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Jordan’s borders are open 
to capital flow, Nabulsi says 


By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN— The Juriitinlan 

government plans no restric- 
tion on the repatriation of 
profits hy foreign firms, or 
exchange controls of any kind 
in l lie foreseeable future, says 
Dr. Mohammad Said Nabulsi, 
Governor of the Central Bank 
of Jordan; An estimated 30 per 
cent decrease in Arab pledged 
financial assistance and other 
slowdown in foreign exeh tinge 
supply do not call for such 
moves at the present time, he 
said. 

In an interview with The star , 
Dr. Nabulsi said, “....If we have 
indications Hint this shortfall In 
Aruh assistance is something 
temporary, wc need not take any 
measure to reverse the situation for 
the next two or three years.” 

Dr. Nalnilsl was being inter- 
viewed after giving a lecture at the 
Amniun Marriott Hotel last 
Ihursday. In which he specified 
that Arab financial assistance had 
dropped by 30 per cent. Asked 
about lhcspceificeK,hcsnid,“rm 
referring to the (1978) Baghdad 
summit agreement, which fixed 
the Arab assistance at S 1 . 2 billion. 
Now it's less than (hat, about 
$75U-S80U million. 

“Wc Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
paying exactly on time; we have the 
(United Arab) Emirates and Qatar 
paying their commitments, but 
there is some delay; and the total 
uinount of those four countries 
would come to perhaps S800 
million.” 

The reduction In the total was 
caused by the default of Libya .and 
Algeria, who are not paying what’ 
they pledged at Baghdad. The de- 
ficit ofthctwocountries wasputat 
S36I million in 1980/81. Dr. Na- 
bulsi said that although some Arab 
suites had initially been paying 
additional sums to make up for 
that deficit, they were no longer 
doing so. 

An agreement reached at the 
1 98U Amman summit “meant the 
make-up for the Libyan and Al- 
gerian deficit. Now they paid Tor 
twoor three years. Some said, well 
wc understand It to be for two or 
three years; others understand it 
for more than that. etc... They are 
not now, any more. No one Is 
paying (forthedeflclt). That's why 
\ said the total of SI. 2 billion Is 
down to $800 million." 

• . I • 

Liquidity shortage 

Asked about the reasons be- 
hlnda recent Central Bankdeclsion 
to lower t he reserve requirement on 
commercial banks by one per r 
cent age point, Dr. Nabulsi said, 

* ‘For the past Tew months we have 
noticed that there Is a liquidity' 
shortage In the banking system, 
gnd some sluggishness )n the 
economy, it may have been a 
seasonal phenomenon - winter and 
spring ore not flic best of our sea- 
sons - but we’re apprehensive that 
It may be... .also a regional: trend,, 
tin intcrnatlonalione, In the sense 
that for the. first time. this Slug- 
gishness Ts seen not qnly In the 
genoral (internal) economic ac- 
tivity of tjie couh(ry, but also. In. 
certain indicators in International 
trade, exports add lmports.“We 
felt that we mlghi help by releasing; 
sonic liquidity Jrtto the eebpomy,. 
and Help the exporters its Wei) as 
^porters to r^s^me" a higher level, 
T.of "activity.:' - Vi"'- ' '• 


I lie reduction in the reserve 
requirement also cm a lied a drop in 
l lie tntul oust of borrowing by 
nnc-quarter of one per cent, he 
said, rliisdccrcase in interest rates 
would follow almost iititonuitictilly 
once some of the banks ‘funds were 
released. 

In both his lecture and (lie 
Interview, Dr. Nabulsi stressed 
that rapid development, the 
maintenance of (he high real 
growth rale achieved under the last 
llve-year economic and soclnl 
development plan was essential. It 
Is the key “not only to lesser in- 
flation, but alsoto many oftheills 
that persist in □ developing 
economy, and particularly in a 
developing economy in the Middle 
East.'* 

He udmlUcd Hint It would be 
very difficult to keep up with (he 
8- 10 per cent growth ofl he 1970s. 


Ilul “We certainly hope vve will 
continue on a very high rate.’' 

On llie decrease In external 
assistance and sources of foreign 
exchange. Dr . Nuhulsi was nsked 
a him t his expectation for Hie 
com In tied level of remittances 
from Jordtini tins working in oil- 
producing Arab Gulf countries- 
"When U comes to 
remittances... there may he some 
lower level of remittances at the 
present lime, but that's not any 
indication of what's going to 
happen with remittances. On the 
com rury , t here are some in- 
dleatlons that Jordanian re- 
mittances, by Hit* nature or the 
manpower w hich we have, will be 
the least affected by the oil 
sitiuilion". 

Dr. Nuhulsi has been reap- 
pointed as Hie Centra I Bank 
governor Tor a further five-year 
term beglmilngon 1 June. 


Diplomats’ customs rules 

By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN - The cabinet has approved the new customs 

s”ar learned^ laltc e ^ ec t ft* the beginning of Jnty, The 

Exemptions for diplomatic and consular officers arc 
ns follows! 

Article (160) The following will be exempt from customs duty and 
other tuxes, provided the foreign government sconce med reciprocate: 

A. All personal effects Imported by non-Jordanian diplomats and 
members of the consular corps (honorary members excluded) 
stulloned In Jordan. 

B. Imports by non-honorary embassies and consular offices. Those 
imports listed In paragraph (A) should suit actual needs and remain 
within a reasonable limit. The minister has the authority to limit 
quantities of certain Items. 

C. Personal effects, furniture and: household effects Imported Tor 
administrators working in embassies and consularofflces and who arc 
nationals of that respective embassy, and who do not otherwise 
benefit from exemptions, provided the Items arrive In the country wi- 
thin six months after arrival, subject to extension Tor another six 
months. 

car's 'belonglng-to . these people will be granted temporary entry 
permits for a three-year period, subject to extension. 

Drivers and servants are not considered administrators. 

Art. (161 A) Exempted items cannot be disposed of before the. 
department is notified and all dues are paid In accordance with the 
prevailing customs tarllT. 

B. No customs or taxes will be due If the beneficiary disposes of the 
exempted item after five years (provldedthestepisreclprocatedbythe 
other country). 

C. Exempted cars cannot be disposed of before the t(tree-year 
exemption expires, except: . 

- When the beneficiary's term expires; 

. - if the vehicle suffers damages that make It unfit for the use of the 
diplomat, upon the recommendation oft he Traffic Department, or 
- 1 n case of sale by one diplomat to anot her enloyln.g exempt Ion rights. 

irt he car Is transferred after three years , for other reasons than the 
expl ryofthe diplomat ’a term In Jordan, the vehicle will besqbjectto all. 
customsdutles. Ifthe transfer is madeduetothejexpli'yofthemisslpna 
reduction of 30 per cent in. customs fees will be granted. . 


TELEPHONES WITH 
. UNPAID BILLS TO BE 
DISCONNECTED 

The Telecommunications corporation announces thdt It " 
will start' disconnecting telephones of subscribers who 
will have iiot paid their January and February telephone 
1 5 June, 1 9 8 3 .The telephones will not 


^ reconnected except after payment of due-bills , in ad- 
dition to reconnection fees of JD 5. 


■.! Notice* closing date Tor the above mentioned bills V 
was 18 April, 1983. Despite thedlstrlbutlort ofthehew ; 
telephone directory with bill; the percentage of bills pqld' ; 
has. not yet exceeded 34 per cent. :The corporation; ex-r 
pressed deep regret at having to use Its right to disconnect 
the 
tlqje. 
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Director-General 
Mohammed Shahid Ismh’ll 
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agricultural price plunge 


KOMI! (Ol’IiC.'NA) - The prkcs t>\ 
most nitric ult urnl coimmuli ill's 
cl nipped sharply over I lie past two 
years as a result oC the world 
recession, ace uni lug to the Food 
ami Agriculture Orgiml/ittlon 
(F AO). 

['lie price decline, which beg nil 
early In 1981, persisted well into 
1981, checking the previous 
growth in the value ul' world agri- 
cultural trade, I AO's “Commo- 
dity Review and Outlook 198 2-83" 
said. 

"By the third (|uurter of 1982, 
the world Index or these prices, 
expressed In terms or current US 
dollars, stood 2 2 percent below t he 
1980 average. 

“For developing countries ' 
agricultural exports, the index 
dropped by u-s much its .10 per cent 
In the same period," the review 
stilled. 

[.ow-income countries depend- 
ent on agricultural exports for 
foreign exchange were particularly 
hard- lilt, according to the review. 

I- Ad sources said, however, 
that the plunge may have bottomed 
out, citing upturns in early 198.1 in 
the prices of some major truded 


coin iiiodlt lex such us rubber, 
maize unci collon. They said the 
upturns indicated u more fa- 
vourable short-term outlook Tor 
exporters or some agricultural 
products. 

FAp Director-General Edou- 
ard Sitpuniu warned that recession 
was supping the climate for In- 
vestment In both Industry nmi 
ogrkult ure. 

“Many commodity prices have 
reached ruinous levels, causing 
severe difficulties for existing 
international stabilisation agree- 
ments," he said. 

As an example. Dr. Saouma 
cited sugar, which had been selling 
nt only six cents u pound on (he 
International market, barely half 
the ml ni niu m price set by the 
Intermit lunul Sugar Agreement 
mid far below production costs of 
even the more efficient producers. 

'( lie director general sukl for the 
first time since the 1950s, 
developing countries as n group 
had experienced u drop in per ca- 
plin income, with production und 
Income losses due to recession 
am oun ting to more than $50 bill- 
ion in 1981. 


IN BRIEF 


• LONDON — Demand for Opee till later this year is likely to exceed 
the 17.5 million l>/il production celling agreed l»y die organization In 
London in March, necnrdliig to Herman Franssen, Chief Economist or 
the International Energy Agency. In ail Interview with the Institute of 
Petroleum-Review, Mr. Franssen said demand Tor Opee oil In the first 
quarter of the year was 16 million Wd.and was likely to pick up during 
the second half as a result or stock drawdow n. 1 lie demand mlglil he 
“just below orjusl above” the 17.5 million li/d mark during the third 
quarter. “But fourth quarter denumd for Opee oil Is likely In be substan- 
tially aboie the agreed celling, " %lr. Franssen stated. 

• V1F.NNA — The Iraqi Fund for External Development plans in 
resume assistance lo developing countries “ax soon as circumstances 
permit" Abdul Amir Al-Anbnrl, Its President, told Opecna. He .said 
since (he fund extended 12 loans totalling S22D million to developing 
countries In the second half or 1 979, It had devoted Its attention to (he 
implementation of financed projects and the management of loans. In- 
cluding repayment. He said the current phase in the operations of the 
Tund was "temporary stressing, "sooner or taler, wo will resume." He 
described as “entirely wrong" the Impression that Iraqi aid had con- 
sisted almost exclusively of loans for financing of petroleum purchases 
or compensation for rises In oil price. 

• DOHA — An experimental seawater desalination plant using an 
unconventional technique, called the reverse osmotic pressure method, 
was commissioned at U mm Said early tbls month. The plant, capable of 
producing n dally output of 22,000 gallons of drinking water, was built 
by Qatar's Industrial Technical Development Centre (1TDC) with Ja- 
panese assistance to test the economic feasibility of the new method. 
Mohammad Said Al-MIshal, ITDC's director, said the plant was one of 
a series of projects being planned and developed by the centre to save 
energy In water production. 

• JAKARTA — The Indonesian government has decided to slow down 
(he development of four major projects In the oil and basic chemicals 
sectors. The affected schemes are the I’laju Aromatic Centre and the 
Musi oil refinery In SoutfiSumalera, the Bint an Alumina project in Rlau 
and the Olefin plant In Aceh. All Wardhnno, Co-ordinating Minister of 
Economic, Financial and Industrial Affairs, said the Tour projects, If 
fully Implemented, would have cost $S billion, but under the deceler- 
ation programme the government would hnvc to spend only $1 billion. 
The decision to revise the const ruction timetables or these and other 
projects Is aimed at alleviating Indonesia's balance of payments deficit. 
The country's currency, the rupiah, was recently devalued for the same 
reason. 

• SEOUL — With sustained economic growth, South Korea will he 
eligible for membership in the Organization for Economic Co-opcra I Ion 
and Development (OEC'D) In the Inner half or the 1980s, Deputy Pre- 
mier and Economic Planning Minister Kim Joon-Stmg said. Seoul re- 
portedly has been seeking to join I lie Paris -bused organization, which 
his members from nearly all Industrialized, frec-morket nations. Mr. 
Kim, (be nation's tup economic policymaker, said South Korea alms to 
have a gross national product of $100 billion with a per capita GNP of 
$2,500 by 1988, the year the summer Olympics nrc scheduled lobe held 
here. Last year's GNP was 566.2 billion with n per capita GNP of 
1,678. Mr. Ktm told o meeting of overseas resident members of the 

• Presidential Advisory Council on Peaceful Unification Policy that his 
predictions were based on 7 to 8 per ceni real GNP grow th envisaged by 
(he govern meni. 
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FIRE: An unconscious victim of smoke Inlinlntlon is carried nut of Ablioud Furniture Store In Jubn) Hussein, whirl 
cuii glu fire Inst Saturday destroying most of the contents of the store. Two workers Inside the .store were able to 
escape, while the third could not make it. The CMI Defence Directorate which brought nr the fire under control 
qiiicklv, said It was caused hy using thinner near a fire inside the store. 

Saudis look at Islamic finance 


By Robert Pouliot 

Slur Economy Analyst 

WHY HAS Saudi Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
not allowed a single Islamic commercial bank 
to operate officially within its borders? 

Sure enough, ihere is the Islamic Development 
Bank, a stale -owned institution operating out of 
Jeddah. But it is really more an aid fund than an 
institution catering for the public at large. It deals 
mainly with governments and state-owned organi- 
zations. 

The answer is crucial and has already prompted a grow- 
ing controversy at all levels of the Saudi society. But (he 
outcome or this del vile could soon reverberate throughout 
the whole Middle Hast and beyond. 

Take the case of Guido Carli for instance. Mr. Carli, who 
is a prestigious personality on the world hanking scene, was a 
former member and director of several Italian and inter- 
national financial as well as monetary organizations. During 
1957-58, he was minister of external trade in Italy before 
being appointed as governor of the Bank or Italy whete he 
remained for lit years until 1 97R. 

Intricate dilemma 


Bui Dr. Ibrahim Kamel, executive vice-president i*fl*n 
Al-Maal Al-Islami Trust, goes much deeper into the 
controversy. In a long special briefing with ihr, w- 
recently, he exposed far greater hurdles. 

“First of all," he said, "if you look at money, wu »i 
recognize that by issuing money, the government is in «< 
borrowing public deposits at interest, whether it isu“J 
legal reserves (imposed a ti the banks) .treasury bilhortvr.' 

"So the first problem — Islam ically — is that the wir ' 
ruler is himself practising riba with his public. Now, to' ■ 
true for all countries except Saudi Arabia, where ihere.- 
formally no interest. The system itself. Sama und iw ra- 
tions and ordinance, prohibits Santa from dealing with'*: 
est internally" (although there arc non- interest bcjnnj 
reserves and interest is being dunged hy banks mtdu ii 
disguise of commissions) 

"If you take into account that the printing machine K" 
money into circulation is the lap. und ihw the 
the drain that takes the extra money out of the *yst<m. J '- 
you put an Islamic bank inside such a system, it juM d«' ■ 
work. 


m/-58, lie was minister ..l external trade in Italy before ^ , , ^ves from us and Mi*"* 

bane appointed as fovemor o t the Bank or Italy whete he > w „| m nke a loss on ont deposns *- 

'C, named tor I * years unt.l l«7». c0 , n ,* remuner *«, heennse that would hr riba. I*' ' • 

Intricate dilemma have to design h parallel system, allowing ilwm » ' 

„ .. „ ... inoncv front us on a profit and loss-sharing !«».»'• 

W ell. Guido Carli just got the mandate to study the whole incans lha , each ,i inc , t needs to use our money. 
economics of Islamic finance and how central banks or niusl CO me up with mi economic study on a specific 
monetary agencies can deal with the key concept of no eiisiir0 lhal i( is , L . 1<s ible and profitable. Otherwise."'*"" 
interest rate and the system of profit and loss-sharing. , et lhl!in havc 0U| . money, call it whatever you **<" 

But before going further into the intricate dilemma that . d ,-^tyb-* 

Guido Carli will be looking into, let us go back to Saudi "The same rule applies to the 311 vvilh in !>' ir ' 
Arabia to understand the scope of the problem. The government will need to replace tnai 

. r . system of Sukuk (certificates) for defined projecu 

\\ hen the first application to set up an Islamic bonk was sho j, d( . fin4jd re , lirilSi thus allowing us to share 
submitted in the mid-1960s to the Saudi Arabia Monetary rcJurns 

Agency (Sama) as well as to the Supreme Council ofScho- . „ . 0 the cor-w* 

tars, there was yet no precedent. The risks of a failure were "And when you follow that reaSL ‘ n '"“ ^ Qur3 itW” 
considered to be far too high to venture into such a new offln Islamic government as it stems . 
avenue. Sunna, you realize lhal the ruler has hasica > , fi -j 

ritj linorinm l j l ... .... crciioiuiry) source of fu nds which is the 

The kingdom had hardly a traditional bank.ng system e|se he do€s mus( ^ economically viable loallo" 

then, and most of Saudi funds were channelled through D articioaie with him. 
intermediaries in Beirut who, in turn, funnelled the money P P 

forward to Europe. East meets We ^ 

"Now , if one thinks about the era ° rcraz * Y ei«C- ; 

. the past- 


Twenty years later, the Saudi riba-banking system has »- v ’" > »* *■ . lhe D0Sl tj ve»"- 

improved considerably, following a major Saudi-ization of ingthat this world has witnessed overt ^ 

the whole net-work and a lighter control over the ins and Ihecnd of World War II with the aw^top ^^1 

outs of the riynl. . sec today, especially in Third World con 

Nobody doubts today that th, syston, can work. Alter all. e P ™’ f " 

wasn’t the Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt, a Saudi majority- exports ‘ maybc 8 . 

controlled commercial institution, recently ranked as num- And strangely enough, despite an in tbn- 1 » 

her one in the world for its ycnr-lo-year growth? dictions, that may be the junction wne Wcs1 

■thus, the problem appears to bo far more serious today. and pr0p0 ""’ 15 of ffl °" e,ary ** *." ^ 

lhe issue is not whether the system works, but what would Adds, Dr. Kamel: “maybe this msv- lhu5 i,vfl ld ; 
he the impact of a full Islantization of the financial sector in the government has by issuing money ^ 
the kingdom with a total money stock of $30 billion kept volue (of things) has been abused an 
within the national borders. Thai is what Guido Cnrli has lo inflation and underemployment. 

SIUdy ' <u ply of V- 

And don't underestimate the consequences. Take the Both insisl on linkl ? 8 sm . clly A h ndTllu , *' |,,,,M ‘^w- 
following case in an Islamic country such as Jordan, where lhe supply ofgoods and servees . ., cljvl n u’l _ 

the income tax guidelines ore largely inspired by the British concentrate a greater share 01 «■ ^conwi* ,n * „ 
system: • entrepreneurs: which is metcast Vi . v; 

. 1 ., 1 throughout the Arab world, ns opP 0S ^ . e;i . |>- 70 s " . 1 

^ha-irunsaClioii.ihe borrower or funds can vemion wh j ch predominated the I * , &&****, 

Ueducl interest charges as a cost from its taxable income. But Algcria , llovv undergoing a retitarkehle era 01 |ml(ll » a • 

what if there is no interest involved and the actual cost or Utrouah Sudan and Egypt up to Iraq - alW 
funds boils down tp a share of profits awarded to the lender? lw,f r4 

The tax laws would not normally allow nny deduction to the « lk nllh the 

user-tor rower of fiinds, although he does actually forego a "Yet “ warns John Kenneth Caforai . ^ & 

share or his profits. That is what the Faisal Islamic Bank of Canadian-born economist, "the ld« «» J j0 . 

Sudan .was complaining recently about. operating impersonally may be a tragic | 

— — — — — 


entrepreneurs: which is incr 


throughout the Arab world, msoPJ 1 and e»H> 7 °' 

vemion whjch predominated the 1 ■ oj ||her* w ^ .. 

Algeria, now undergoing a remarks ^ in« fh 


I"!." 




('leaning (he const of Bahrain: No dead fish caught. 

Reports of polluted 
fish denied 

Hie Secretary General or the Qatar Environment I'ro- 
icctlon Committee D. Hasson Abdulin Kushkush lias 
denied reports of polluted fish In the territorial waters of 
the UAF.. 

In a statement Dr, Kushkush said the wnters nrc now 
m 1 nnd that no dead fish was caught In the urea. 

He also dismissed fours that bird life In the area will be 
ji'fccicd saying that “only heavy pollution will affect bird 
Jie. Hut there are no reports of dead lo that effect. Dr. 
jusnKush said efforts are continuing to by the United 
• ittons Environment Programme and other members of 
p " e * lor ial Organisation for the Protection of Marine 
environment to help member states fight the problem. 

Agencies 
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Salia Inleromcnt camp, Lebanon: Irmates have been 
Kilo S * RCe ^ rst ann,versar y of the Lebanese 

Militias fight in Lebanon 
*J Ansar inmates riot 

minJiiTJ^ ~ Fighting broke out between Lebanese 
Rina nort hern port city of Tripoli Tuesday as 
°fJaUhn.oi? pa F- rs and rad, ° stations highlighted reports 
bj 00n Ka at (srael’s Ansar prison camp In south Le- 

'ttcttjS one was killed and two were wounded 

lf i lhe Rim-! tW t enpro ‘ Syr,an and anti-Syrian militiamen 
Th e ” orTrlpoH ' 80 kilometres north of Beirut, 
wshbourh. Pfhtlng was In the low-income Kubbeh 
^WteknnwU 1 ” 8 tlte street s surrounding the business 
(ttd shone u 8 . African Square and forced schools 

in Bet b ° th areas t0 close ' 

disorder* Sllf and newspaper reports said the Ansar 

!,st itimmw^ j worst ln ' the camp since Israel set It up 
Bratton n ' “ r ? 8 t h e Invasion to rout the Palestine 
■£ a ? ,zatlon * The camp has about 5,000 
Theorl d Lebanese Prisoners. 
n,st innlvcru' 8 have been re8t less since the Invasion’s 
Qitewhotri-H? on 6 June * T h® fatal shooting of an In- 
ll0a e throwi«I 0e8Cape Sunday set offf lots that included 
The rencf. 08 , and burn ln* of tents. 

2^* to SL C )!! n,ed between 10 to 20 prisoners ma- 
phem camo S?,.! 140 tfie hills and valleys surrounding the 
lQ nsh5pa wernl!55*J* ,e r,otB ®nd that Israeli helicopter 
0Ql W persnri«fi a ed in to hc, P troops In tanks and arm- 
Qci car Tlers, search for the escapees. 


Youth are the nation’s best asset — Emir 


ATOIAI.of6.il graduates, made upof 
215 men and 416 women passed out 
from the Qatar University last week. 

Confuriing the Uegiees on Hie new 
graduates, the Etnir of Qatar HI! 
Sheikh Khalifa bin Ito mud ul-Thani 
observed that the cuniribu lions young 
QolJfLs make to their country, the Arab 
and die Islamic community in general, 
depends on their intellectual capabili- 
ties and educational achievements ra- 
ther fhan their numbers. 


The Emir said QuUir's educational 
policy is based on the fact lhal educated 
Qataris nrc the best hope for the future. 
He stressed the need for graduate stu- 
dies in various fields ol education, par- 
ticularly in scientific research and ex- 
pressed optimism that the University 
would realise its dreams when it moves 
to it new campus soon. 

Gulf Times 
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The Emir of Qatar Sheikh Khalifa bin Hu mud al-Thanl(lcft) 
confers a dcercc on one of the new graduates. 


J \\ be taking off 
or the Gulf Six 
Flights Weekly 


According to the following schedule: 


Day. Audi in Uihiila DiOia Abu ENuU Dubai M«cai Hu Al Sbujah 

Khilmali 

D*P Air An. Ajt Ah. A n. An. An 
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in'! I 25:3s 


A: Aircraft Change in Bahrain 
B: Aircraft Change in Doha 

For Reservationi Please contact >our 
Travel Agent or Gulf Air Tel. 665311 

670248 Amman 
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MIDDLE EAST IN : BJUBE/lP^ i 


Khomeini rejects Iraqi ceasefire 


proposals 


NICOSIA - Iran's ruler Ayatollah Kliomelnl dls- 
missed Saturday Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's 
ceasefire offer as a propaganda ploy designed to 
gain time for a pre-emptive attach against Iran 
during (he Ramadan, the official Iranian news 
agency, reported. Khomeini, who was addressing a 
number of Muslim clergymen and seminarians In 
Tehran, called on tlie Iranian armed forces to 
maintain tlielr vlglllancc .throughout Ramadan in 
order to cope with any surprise attack by the Iraqi 
forces. 


PLO newspaper resumes 
publication 


BEIRUT - Falnstin al-Thawra, the official new- 
spaper of Yasser Arafat's Palestine Liberation 
Organization resumed publication In the northern 
Lebanese port elty of Tripoli Saturday after a 
LO-mouth shutdown. Reports said the four-page 
ucwspnpcr carried n statement from Arafat pledg- 
ing to safeguard the unity of the PLO’s mainstream 
I- at nh group ngnlnst mutineers. 


Saudi Arabia to purchase West 


German tanks 


HAMBURG - The West German newspaper “Der 
Spiegel” has reported that Saudi Arabia renewed Its 
request for 'Leopard* tanks from West Germany 
during the recent visit of the German Minister of 
Economy to Riyadh. The Saudis hope to get a con- 
firmation from Chancellor Kohl during the forth- 
coming visit to Saudi Arabia this summer. The issue 
of purchasing the tanks was suspended three years 
ago when Chancellor Schmidt eould not honour his 
pledge to the $andls. 


Lebanese army picks up 


BEIRUT i The US army officer in charge or the re- 
building of the Lebanese army Col. FJntel says the 
army can now mobilise 14,000 combat men with 
10,000 others as a supporting force. Col. Flntel told 
the 'Monday Morning' newspaper that the target Is to 
mobilise 35,000 men by the end of 1983. The cost of 
this programme estimated at $500 million would be 
borne In full by the Lebanese government. Eighty 
American training Instructors are Involved In the 
programme. 


Palestinians restricted 


TEL AVIV — The Israel t army has restricted two 
Palestinians to the refugee camp where they .live 
• for six months, for what a military command called 
'security reasons'. Hamdl Far^J, editor of the East 
. Jerusalem . political weekly ‘A-Shlraa* was ordered 
. not to leave the Deheisha Camp near Bethlehem in 
,the occupied West Bank between 1 June and I 
; December, while Nasser Attilya, a student leader 
; at, Hebton .University, was restricted from 24 April 
,to 24 0ctober. • - • . . . , . 


tV:- 


Arabic for Speakers of other 
Languages ... 






Soviet made missile (left) used by PLO forces and (right) Israel’s Python 5 air-to-air missile, 


Nuclear fuse burning 
in the Middle East 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Despite global at- 
tention focused on the debate over US 
missiles In Western Europe, the 
potential for nuclear conflict In the 
Middle East may be much greater than 
In Europe. New data about Israel's 
nuclear capabilities and past behav- 
iour with nuclear weapons Justifies 
such concern, argues Dilip Hiro, a 
London-based Journalist and author of 
“Inside the Middle East." 


ers, these enemies are among the top 
live military forces on the globe. Israel 
is, in fact, (he world's fourth largest 
military power, with many strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons in its ar- 
senal, according to recent. revelations. 
The total military capacity of Arab 
nations Is eVen higher than Israel's, 
though it does not include nuclear 
arms. 


with President Assad on the issue d 
the Syrian missile deployment in Le- 
banon's Bekaa Valley. Finally, fit «• 
dered the bombing oflraq's unlirthM 
nuclear installations. Likud, vriJJi 
was expected lo lose hairofiistiwi. 
ended up winning five more. 


Most people who are anxious about 
the rising stocks or nuclear arms in the 
world assume that Europe would be 
the theatre of a nuclear war. Yet there 
are indications that the region most 
likely to experience the use or atomic 
weapons, strategic or tactical, may not 
be Europe, but the Middle' East. 


This grim possibility hasonce again 
emerged with the breakdown in 
Jordanian-PLO negotiations and the 
expanding Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank. There is. moreover, a 
growing realization among observers 
in the Middle East itself UiBt the stakes 
for Israelis In a potential nuclear con- 
flict are fundamentally different from 
those of their Arab opponents. 

Although no rival to the superpow- 


The prospects for renewed war be- 
tween these forces have been exac- 
erbated by domestic political develop- 
ments. Menachem Begin’s expansion 
or the West Bank settlement pro- 
gramme has wide support in Israel, and 
his personal popularity remains high, 
despite the results of the judicial In- 
quiry into the Beirut massacre. Should 
he have lo face an election in the near 
future, the tactics he would use during 
the mandatory electioneering period of 
100 days can be predicted from his 
performance in the 1 98 1 election cam- 
. paign. 


The next lime around, Begin nuj 
well formally Incorporate the Wta 
Bank and Gaza Into Israel asnsmua 
of Likud’s success at the polls lilt 
does, he could goad the Arabia 
closing ranks and planning mihtaiya: 
lion. 


Begin combined large tax cuts on 
durable consumer goods with Tree 
(ours or (he Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank financed by his Likud 
Party. He engaged in a war of nerves 


Should hostilities break out, to 
Egyptian administration will cam 
under immense popular presort i? 
join the Arab front. Israel- would thus 
face an opposition which, w i° ^ 
early days of the 1973 wor.mayput't 
fully on the defensive. Onceap*. £ 
reel may claim that the exfel«n«olto 
Jewish stale is threatened, aiuJtMH) 
defence measure is Justified. 


Underground Jewish movement 
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' By ShlomO Frankel 
THE {SRAELI press revealed. a few 
weeks ago that theft exists a clandes- 
tine Jewish organization in the Wait 
Batik tolled “Fist of Defence’’, engaged 
in terrorist and subversive' activities 
against Arabs ,and:ihelr possessions.;; ■ 

This organization distributed tiiaiu- 
; sands of leaflets 'in Arabic, warning I 
Arabs against acts of violence and/ 
stone-throwing si Israeli vehicles ply- 
ing West Bartk ro?ds. TTiey said they 
will reiflliale vloletuly to thtopact^, 

. Informed , Israeli Sodrccs said- that. 

the clandestine organization cotiiprises 
reserve arms',, oflltors living in Wear : 
Bank settlements.' The ’brgadltoUbh]\ : 
! possesses law qUantiti^jofarhiSand.-; 
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By Michael Manley 


MUCH ATTENTION was paid by the western 
' tfi particularly in the United States, to the 
wslion: did the Non-Aligned Movement return 
wits policy of “genuine non-nlignment” at the 
aimfflit in New Delhi recently? Without pausing 
jq el1 qujrc whether the question itself has a basis 
in reality, large segments or the press answered 
their own question with a resounding “yes!” 

Hie concerns which gave rise lo the question 
ue two-fold. First, it has always been important to 
( l! 0 $e who make traditional US policy to regard 
non-alignment as meaning equidistance between 
Washington and Moscow. Second, the choice of 
fjdtl Castro as chairman of the movement for the 
period 1979-198.1 nngered the US, because the 
Luton president is a Marxist -Leninist and Cuba 
fia special finks with the Soviet Union. 

|l is important to understand these two issues 
within the context oft he Non-Aligned Movement 
itself, rather than from the perspective or tradr- 
lurttl US policy-making. It is also useful to exa- 
nine the validity of the claim (hat the New Delhi 
outing and the accession of Indira Gandhi as 
itoirnun for the next three years signifies a shin 
in the direction of the movement. 


The tricky road to 

non-alignment 


In accepting the responsibility, President 
Cnstro well knew that the post curried with it the 
obligation to draw the clearest possible distinction 
between Cuban foreign policy and (hose policies 
of the movement which evolved by consensus. 


It is true that the Non-Aligned Movement be- 
pi partly in response tothc pressures of the cold 
win the 1 950s. With Stalin in power ih (he 
Soviet Union and John Foster Dulles conducting 
i-S foreign policy while Eisenhower played golf, 
theft was endless pressure on smaller, newly- in- 
dependent stales lo become a part of one or other 
power bloc. Tito of Yugoslavia, Nehru oflndia, 
N««r of Egypt and Sukarno or Indonesia, the 
criminal founders of the movement, were deter- 
mined by the early 1960s to avoid this pressure, 
ind recognised the need for a third political 
grouping which could provide an umbrella for 
uke-minded countries. As it happened, IhiSHspcct 
efiheir motivation at the time was lo provide the 
tame for the movement: Non-Aligned. 



Those of us who have worked closely in the 
movement can attest to the scrupulous care with 
which Castro observed these distinctions from 
1979 until he handed over leadership of the 
movement to Indira Gandhi in New Delhi. Qh- 
viously , Cuba would press for its point of view in 
vnxed matters, like which regime to recognise in 
Kampuchea. The same has been true of every 
country whose leader has occupied the chair- 
manship. Castro, no less thnn his predecessors, 
occupied the chair with absolute integrity, work- 
ing for consensus where possible. Indeed, in 
opening the New Delhi summit, Indira Gandhi 
paid a glowing tribute to Castro's term of office, 
particularly stressing this aspect ofh is leadership. 


The problem with the western press is that all 
too often it interprets events in the light orsnper- 
ficial assumptions and will not take the trouble to 
find out the real truth. It Is easy to conclude that 
because Cuba is a Marxist- Leninist stale (hat it 
cannot be a member orn Non-Aligned Movement 
and that its leader cannot draw the distinction 
between his own national policies and those ofthe 
movement which he is chosen to hold together 
despite the enormous diversity ofils membership. 
In this regard it Is strange that these interpreters of 
news find no difficulty with Suudi Arabiu's mem- 
bership in spite of its firm support of the west. 


Nasser, Nehru and Tito: The beginning of the Non-Aligned Movement 


In the meantime, it is important to ask: has the 
movement now returned to its “path of modera- 
tion” embracing neutrality and positioning itself 
between Moscow and Washington? 


In fact, however, the determination to slny 
cvuiJe the power blocs was only one of the mo- 
maoperaiing at the time. More importantly, the 
founding fathers dedicated the movement to the 
fcwlonisation process, to the struggle against im- 
perialism and all forms of domination of one slate 
N irother , to the economic problems ofthe post- 
colonial world and to the general question of iht 
enjoyment of sovereignty by weaker countries in 
ibt world family. 


terrorises Arabs in the West Bank 


As the years passed and ^he movement grew) 
membership’ of 101 . every imagin- 
frn.ii ? r * lnle wasl °jQin. Membership ranges 
w a solidly pro-western, pro-capitalist, semi- 
■lonarchy through various forms of exper- 
®^lwn In Afrif»n socialism — as in Tanzania 
*T lo Marxlst-Leninist states like 
Vietnam. Included are traditional 
democracies like Indio, Jamaica and 
fWttad and Tobago. 


Needless to say, there arc many things about 
which it is impossible lo secure unanimity in so 
diverse a movement. Indeed, the movement 
wisely docs not ever attempt to put things to the 
vole, proceeding instead through the search Tor 
consensus on certain questions. This leads lo long 
and difficult internal discussions at Non-Aligned 
meetings and sometimes means the movement 
con take no position at all. 

However, there are certain things about which 
the movement is united. First is the importance of 
its continued existence. The membership knows 
only too well that without the umbrella which the 
movement provides, the tenuous hold which it 
must now have on their sovereignty would prob- 
ably be finally, broken. The movement is also 
overwhelmingly committed to the decolonisation 
process, to the support ofthe remaining liberation 
struggles in the world (particularly involving the 
Palestinians, the Namibians and the black major- 
ity in South Africa) nnd to the need for major 
structural changes in the world economic system. 

When, therefore, the western press asserts that 
non-alignment should mean equidistance be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, and some vague 


state of affairs which they describe os neutrality, 
they are misconceiving both (he purpose and the 
nature of the movement. 


It reflects I he cgocent ricily which I he historian 
Toynbee saw as peculiarly characteristic or wes- 
tern civilisation for (he western press to believe 
that Third World altitudes and policies must fit a 
mould predesigned by the industrial powers. In 
reality. Third World attitudes are fashioned in 
Third World experience and reflect Third World 
needs. The right to an independent foreign policy; 
the struggle for freedom; working for a just eco- 
nomic order in the world are Third World reali- 
ties. About none of these things can the Non- 
Aligned Movement be neutral. In the meantime, 
its “distance" from Washington and Moscow is 
decided not by where the Third World stands in 
relation to those two capitals, but by where those 
two seals of power stand in relaton to Third 
World reality. 


Indira Gandhi herself supplies the best answer 
to the claim. She declares firmly that non- align- 
ment does not mean neutrality. She has made it 
clear that there can be no moderation, for exam- 
ple, on issues such as the right of the weaker 
countries to independence in external policy. 


Even more instructive is an exa mutation of the 
particular issues with which the conference dealt. 
Naturally I here was a preoccupation with the 
present financial crisis, which in threatening to 
wipe out the slow and hard-won gains by Third 
World countries in the last generation. However, 
the conference was equally united on the impor- 
tance or peace and in the understanding of the 
present stale ofthe world economy as reflecting a 
crisis of capitalism. There was absolutely una- 
nimity on the rights of Palestinians and total sup- 
port for the liberation struggle in southern Africa. 


When Castro was chosen as chairman of the 
movement from 1979 to 1982, with the 1979 
summit lo be held in Havana, it was the result of a 
consensus in the movement, which had 97 mem- 
bers at the time. 


Indira Gandhi saw the economic crisis as 
created tiy the West. Fidel Castro added that, the 
economic crisis led td political crisis and would 
finally precipitate n military crisis if an economic 
solution were not forthcoming. On all (he major 
issues that can be treated as indicators of the pos- 
ition or the movement, the New Delhi summit 
established not a shill in policy but the essential 
continuity of policy. 


Third World-Media 


: A case of misappropriation of funds? 


James kann 


aner his d&rafewl. Hilary Den- 
te tony*' 11 ° r ,ho Liberian National 


)» on trial in Liberia 
. misappropriating . $2.9 
* unt ^' emount has now 
million/ The case has 
'■fry tJS? 1 fo 1 dr Infenat: In Wegt Allrica 
^ based on a /‘controversial" 


tice, who was then abroad in West Germany, was 
dismissed and replaced by a new justice minister. 
Although no official reasons were given for his 
dismissal, the local press maintains that his remo- 
val from office Is not unconnected with some cri- 
tical remarks about the Liberian regime and the 
Hilary Dennis case which the minister is alleged to 
have made in an interview he gave to the Wash- 
ington Post newspaper In America. , 
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Meanwhile, the new minister pf juslioe who 
has decided to prosecute Hilary Dennis, has 
amended tile original charge from mlsappropri* 
tlqn of $2.9 Ynlllion to "mlsappUcation entrusted 
property or$l .9 millkm" wlthoutgivlng the court 
reason for doing so, while bail for the defendant 
has been put at the astronomical sum of $3 mill- 
ion. According to Hilary Dennis' wife, fob 
amount has already been raised by friends and 
Sympathisers. 


.figure rose To $161,108. The difference between 
the two years amounts to $5 1 ,2 1 L This amount is 
referred to by Chairman Doe os the sum of misap- 
propriated funds. The. same applies to 17 other 
items listed in the bead or stale's fetter as misap- 
propriated funds. These range from foreign travel 
expenses, legal and professional fees paid by the 
bank, Ip salaries of employees in the bank. The 
lawyers say tljal'al] such expenditures were 
:Within the approved budgetary appropriation of 
the bank and that even in case "where the expen- 
ditures were not provided for in the budget, (hey 
were aU subsequently approved by the board of 
direct ora ofthe batik, who Include the minister of 
finance, who acts as, chairman, the minister of 
planning and economic aifeirs, the minister of 
justice, the managing; director ofthe National 
Housing Authority, and the president of the 
National Housing and Savings Bank, who serves 
'as vice-chairman . and secretary of the board." 


(hat Hilary Dennis, who had largely arranged the 
financial package, should not have been removed 
without consulting the banks. The local press 
maintains ' that this clause- was inserted in the 
agreement as a guarantee that Liberia will not 
renege on the loan even If (here was a change of 
government and also because of the high esteem 
the banks had for Hilary Dennis. 

The act creating the National Housing and 
Savings Bank was passed in 1973 and subse- 
quently amended In 1976. The doors or the bank 
were opened in 1976 whh Hilary Dennis, a 
professional banker, na ils first president. The ini- 
tial capital of the bank was $1 million which was . 
taler increased to $5 million, During the period of 
Hilary Dennis' administration, the bank's’ total . 
assets rose^ from $M .million in 1 976 to about $70 


million jn 1 982, the ydkr in which Hilary Dennis 
was dismissed.. The equity bf the bank also In- 




The defence lawyers maintain that Doe or bis 
advisers have misinterpreted the audit report by 
taking the difference between the actual expenses 
ofthe bank for the yeaf 1979 and 1980 ps consti- 
tuting flmds misappropriated, "It would seem 
that rfo consideration Has been given to budgetary 
appropriations for the year 1 979 add 1980,- norto 
the ievil of Income and profit obtained by the 
bank during these years; 1 , pie lawyers conclude, 
tor example, whereas in I 9?9 “the a^uaJ .ex- 
penditure for supplies was$109, 8 9? »fo I980,tbi* 


Another (wist to (be Hilary Dennis case stems 


| from newspaper repotfe In Liberia wh<J say that 
[the country's current 1 oil shortages feve been 


crewed to over $7 million, white the reserves ol 
the bank exceeded $1.5 million. It was also during 
itib period that the bank acquired one of the most 
modem bank computerisation systems in Africa. . 


caused by the derision of syndicate or 24 foreign 
banks boded by the Pint National BankofChl- 
'cago to suspend * credit facility of $50 million 
which enable tbo Liberian Petroleum ^Repning 
'Carp, (a purchase cnhfe oU from abroad!: A«ord- 
ing to tile L&ferian pajfem* the banks have taken 
.titht derision beewse LR»^/|u» J btOlfea an 
undertaking in the ^reement which stipulated 


:The defence' lawyers maintain that, "given all ' 
these facts. no one could believe that ftilary Den- 
nis woufd want to destroy that which he h'ai 
struggled .to build pr deprive the bank of the re- 
sources which 'fife management ha* provided.'. 1 
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Syrian phase in US scheme I Reagan’s double talk 


THE INTRODUCTION by the United Stales of the Golan Heights as a possible 
negotiating card to bring the Syrians into accepting the I.ebancsc-Isracli troop with- 
drawal agreement does not seem to come about so as to save Israel from its Lebanon 
trap, but as pari or a carefully planned scheme. 

If Israel is truly sincere on negotiating the future of the Golan Heights, then the 
Arabs must he sure that the price would not he conlinod to the neutralization of Syria 
hut the whole of the Arab world. Israel will make sure that the subject of Palestinian 
rights in the West Hank and Ga/a Strip be terminated for ever. One wonders if the 
lsracli-Syriun con li on union in the llcknu Valley wasn't a prelude to the events that 
should start developing "in the coining few days" according to diplomatic sources in 
Damascus. 

In addition, one must ask why the United Slates became so much interested in 
"securing the independence" of Lebanon and the withdrawal ofall foreign troopsnnd 
never addicted the vuue problem where it concerns Syria’s Ciolan Heights until this 
moment'? 

In a recent interview on US television US Defence Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
said it was time Syria got rid of Soviet presence. It should only seem logical to asstime 
that the Golan Heights card should facilitate an end of Soviet -Syrian relations. In 
worebi the whole affair is merely a replay of the rituals practiced by the US and Israel 
lie fore luring Arab countries into unilateral agreement or ones that should solve the 
question of Palestine in favour of Israel. 

■ I Tour analysis is correct (hen we can expect shuttle diplomacy on nil levels to .start 
soon between Damascus and Washington. Experience will also tell us that Israel will 
show dissatisfaction and reject any sort of deals that would.' involve occupied Arab 
land for American -sponsored peace in the Middle East, only to yield at the end when 
the price becomes right. 

. U looks as if Israel and the United States are working within a carefully planned 
framework to defuse tension in the area and secure US interests in the region. The 
question is: where does Palestine as u natron fit into the US scheme? 

Awareness of constraints 

r-JVf- WF-EKS ago. ill this space, we wrote: “...We must not forget that we have 
always been an agriculture-bused economy. In particular, the rapid growth of low ns 
and factories should not he allowed to proceed unchecked to the extent that most of 
the qouiitrt's finest farmland is lost under a huge expanse of pavement. ” ■ 


socidr muph depends on 


By Abdulsatam Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 


ON MAY 26, President Ronald Reagan ad- 
dressed, through a telephone hookup, (he annual 
conference of ihe American Jewish Press Asso- 
ciation, where lie answered some questions that 
cast serious doubts on his I September, 1 982 plnn 
for peace in the Middle East, and gave indication 
lhat any promises dial he makes to (he Arabs will 
never nnneriuli/e. because of his dmihle-mlk po- 
licy . 

Reagan answered a question about “whether 
he sees Jewish settlements in the West Rank as 
obstacles to peace?" The president answered “no I 
don’t I really don't.” Rut he added that if “would 
not be exactly tactful or appearing co-operative to 
rush ahead with sculentenis while such borders 
(involving Israel) were being negotiated and I 
would hope that there would be a moratorium on 
them during such negotiations ” 

Ai the Stale Department “they were caught 
with (heir pants down," when. the Jewish Week 
newspaper printed the story in its 2 June iksueand 
gave it a front pHge place with a very interesting 
headline "Reagan remarks go undisturbed." The 
press office at the Slate De pan mem issued guide- 
lines dated l June, which did not deny or ack- 
nowledge the president’s remarks to the Jewish 
media. 

There was nothing to convince any observer 
that Reagan meant anything lhat could he Inter- 
preted other than that he does not believe that the 
settlements are obstacle lo peace. When Reagan 
repeated lhat he does not think they arc obstacle 
to peace, he did not call for iho immedinto freeze 
on settlements, as he!. said last September. Reagan 
then said, “indeed, iho immediate adoption of n 


settlements freeze by Israel, more than any «h 
action, could create the confidence wtiMI) 
wider participation in the peace talks. Fuidime 
dement activity is in no way necessary foi) 
security of Israel and only diminishes the x' 
lidence of the Arabs that a final outcomewl 
freely and fairly negotiated." 

What makes the story nboul the «nurtj5 
President Reagan more Interesting is 
leading Jewish media editors iliink that n b* 
indication lhat there is a good relationship P 
vailing between Israel and the USnow.or^ 
after the agreement between Lebanon, 
the US was signed. The guidelines of »«« 
department of 1 June is an indication tban 
double talk policy Is still prevailing a« d - 
Department must support such policy. ' 
Reagan is to gel the Jewish voles. 

The Jewish Week, which is 
and attached to the Israeli and l 

men I of Washington saw the pre^**' 
iu a very dilTerenl way ll wrote that me. ■ 
prelude to the 1984 presidential ujgj’. . 
ihcy also... as evident <* 
provemem of the binadotinl relaimw* 
long downward trend." 

Also it was interpreted that the 
marks were mild and it would 
not oppose seillcmem activity : 

lions. It is really doublcialk when envoy ^ 
voy or the Rcagnn admtmsirai :io ^ 

vlnee Arab leaders that it is j 

support for ihe Rengan ^ 
this is the best that the US leadership^ 
ihe Arabs nnd iheir case 


lift 41 many presc ill policies max need reih inking. . : 
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Letters 


Muslim state was Churchill’s Idea 

To the editor: v’ • 

Mr Abdullah Khan, in his criticism on some of the aspects of the film 
June), hus rightly pointed oiitthat ihe film tends-to eulogise the lotechorisniot _ 
■ , "tSS Bjt’.cxpensc of other leadingfigures of the pfe -In dependence era. But j 

dciuil Mr. Kltah spcny$ to have very conveniently forgotten to mention Istheia . 
treauiipni oil. Moham niad .All Jinnah In the movie was no different froin thfli- 
Juwuharlal Nehru, Sardar Vollabh Bhal Patel (whb InCldently was known by 
PMutc nunre , *The IrohMAn oflndla'* for his determination and solid standjn 
nntionul Interest); Nelh^l Sqbhash ,Chan<jrfl Rose* Dadasaheb Ambedkar.cic- 
lAr? lcU ,i e ; r . 5 wte re eqdai|yjrivplved in r|ie struggle for Independence and l«J vCS lhnJ 


ji'iijf dpn-t henr fruii 0s'T|uiCkly.as one woU.Kl wish. 

■ Nbnyt li 0 lc,ssi t Hi 1 1 10 /crhii iV» i r)i T Ini e l i^-li ^^nUnM’a I ly^itd i,c0 and 
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“Mr. Begin, the 
Sephardi Jews and 


June 


Part II 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


IT TOO is moreorn reminder itumathreut to the Israelis in general, and 
Ihe Sephardi Jews in parilcular. that those who live by the sword .shall 
tfk-hy it. For how long will you accept to lie led hv n man who lives by 
the dictum, fight therefore I nm?” In America. June is Ihe beginning 
of summer, the month of weddings nnd “June brides" mid vacations. 
For us Arabs and Jews, June is u different month: it is the month of war 
and Ihe smell of gunpowder und ihe commencement of the long hoi 
summer. Whatever the outcome for either or us, it hus not brought 
peace yet. And that is because or Mr. Begin and other Ashkenazi lenders 
of Israel like him. 

Mr. Begin speaks well and relies heavily on arousing basic emotions; 
Emotions of fear, and hatred. He conjures up images of a people belea- 
guered and who are fighting for their lives, almost always on the edge of 
the sword. Need that always be so? More lhan a generation has passed 
*ince the establishment of Israel, most of whose population now are 
Oriental Subras who lived and broke bread with Arab neighbours at one 
lime or anolher; either In Palestine or else where In the Arab world It is 
ink image of restoring a once peaceful relationship lhat should be 
nurtured, fed and strengthened and not that or blood, fire and brim- 
nwie. and death. • 


■ Thn Orientals, of all the people oflsrael.are the closest to reaching an 
. understanding of i he past, perhaps Ihe present and future relationship 
Arabs. Having lived for so long in Arab lands whether in 
taiine or Algeria they should be closer to understanding the basically 
• jwwul Arab mentality. They must understand lhat it Isthe acceptance 
■no the good will or one’s neighbours and not the dependence on the 
1 bmw r as * ure no > only survival but normal living on normal 
rmsoflife. Neither Sephardi nor Ashkenazi can live forever with this 
> Wmgly qnii frightful ghetto mentality. Must you be reminded thai 
. “ Who is still a glielln however large it may be? 


The largest concentration of Arab Palestinians, close to Iwo million, 

. lives in (he land of Palestine; now as before, Ihey are your neigh- 
•Wrs if you will abandon the rhetoric of Mr. Begin’s Herut and other 
.. : s P ca kere. Where are these people leading you? This question 

m ust ask and answer for yourselves. 

1 The Palestinians are not terrorists and you know that, lor once, 
or you also, held Palestinian nationality and citizenship. Mr. 

■ toau'i VlllS 00018 ,,,e 8 a,, y into Palestine never had that privilege and 
. Arabs including the Palestinians, he is still illegally residing In 
. you need lo do Is to encourage and to develop leaders 

LPfthAi af 1 " 16 1 ^ 8 oP Peaces peace with Justice, for nothing short , 

d 9- Hbwdver sophisticated your army may be now or in the 
remain an arrtyt an arhiy oroccupation and you will noi 
peace nor wlJ1 you reel relaxed. Men like Dayan, 
'i'xStoi' ' ” nnd 88 8 in caiuiot brini about peace: their profession is . 

^Cir. llvelihoqd and “fame" depend on It. They are the 
^liie tii' ■!? w ^° ^ ve .ho concept of tfie future. They slUl reside 

Tkillofjihe cobwebs of mistrust, lerrorand musty 

'i . ' 

and the one before, was foil of surpr-, 
jilheeik Eail.; Labour popularity is ub, while the Likud suffers 

-tffrjta'i' ^a .1 home and political problems and isolation 

j^ almo ^Phere bdtweeh Syrlq' and Iraq is reported to have 
y fiw'Rle are ta|kj tig o f h reconcl I iai ion.' Preside nl 
^ ^fc?ju 0W i b ^ .Arabia and Jordan and here too, signs of a thaw i 
Whatever .H is wprth to. the Middle East. Mrs. That- ; 

re-election in Britain while 
T^.j'ATflcaii lea de rsvvereha rtge'd in South. Africa. A sad 

a pitace to «v New Y.brk city now has rtiahv ' . ! 
tfrdu!I! ;S ^ l18 ^ 8 rrom ' drivers lo university professors. The . ’ ! 
the middle East. >' • - ■ 


Education for change 


EDUCATION FOR change in our 
world of today is closely connected 
with economy ; and economy has come 
to mean the investment of capital and 
effort for development, and in particu- 
lar for development of science and 
technology. Almost all (he Arab World 
hus been for some time now fat least a 
decade) caught up in the world-wide 
fever of scientific and technological 
development: or has been made u> be- 
lieve lhat it is taking part in the process. 
It is assumed, then, that education in 
the Arub World is being geared mainly 
towards this target. 

And on the face of it. this orienta- 
tion of education towards scientific 
und technological development seems 
to be ihe order or the day all over the 
Arab World. Quumitaiivcly the num- 
ber of universities giving tuition and 
training in sciences nnd technology 
have more lhan doubled in almosi 
every state in the Arab World over the 
Iasi live or six years. As the Middle Fast 
Magazine No. 41 of Muv 19X2 puls it. 
"the number of pupils completing sec- 
ondary education is growing in most 
stales nnd university degrees are now 
fashionable qualifications”, but mind 
you "often regardless of subject or 
quality." "According to u UNESCO 
report on education in the Arab 
World” (luting even hack to 1975. Ihe 
same Middle F.ast Magazine adds 
"—42 per cent of totul enrolments in 
the Middle East and North Africa in 
higher education were in scientific and 
technical subjects “ The figure must by 
now have risen higher; and imiveisi- 
lies me very often overcrowded. But 
docs this mean that everything is all 
tight with Arab education? Is the Arab 
World oil the whole proceeding along 
the right path of technology? 

The question is not too trivial to be 
slighted awnv or cursory spent oil’. On 
ihe contrary, it needs a pause, and per- 
haps a fair long one to have it elicit a 
properly adequate answer. Nothing 
can he more hclpfol this way lhan a 
reminder of Ihe principle established at 
the oulset orihis article: i.o. that edu- 
cation is controlled and directed by the 
economy that prevails. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, to ask what economy 
has the Arah World on the whole 
drawn lor its general lay out of deve- 


lopment By ti shorty cm it is a “mil- 
economy" dependent on the economic’ 
system of the capitalist industrialist 
West. 


Economic dependence of the Arub 
World on the West necessitates 
another brief survey of Western capi- 
talist economic system. This has its 
origins in the Industrial Revolution, 
late in the eighteenth century, when 
production by hand and hand -run mu- 
chinery was replaced by production by 
power-run machinery. Foreign trade 
brought in profit and accumulation of 
capital, which in turn expanded expor- 
tation and with .the marketing Mretch. 
The age of imperialism, late in the 
nineteenth century settled in and the 


By Henry Matar 


world was divided into the two sec- 
tions of world economy: the coloniz- 
ers’ capitalist section which more and 
more expanded production and colon- 
ization: and the section of the colon- 
ized, which more and more served as a 
consumer market of the colonizers’ 
products and as the supplier of raw 
materials wherewith to feed capita list 
industry In the aftermath of the Sec- 
ond World Wur. when imperialist col- 
onization was virtually abolished, the 
cupitahst West hud to change tile 
direction rather I him the main process. 
Hence the utilization of modem techn- 
ology to accelerate production, to in- 
crease capital, to advance develop- 
ment. to establish multi -naiionul capi- 
tal wherewith to invest money and to 
market in underdeveloped pans of the 
win Id. A longside this, has risen neo- 
imperialism, directing the economic 
policy towards more dependence of 
the needy upon It in matters of heavy 
i nd usi rinlj/at inn and consumption of 
industry. 


And it Ls in this orbit ofdependence 
on the capitalist West, that (he greatest 
bulk or (he Arab World rotates as a 
satellite.' The pattern of relationship 
that there is between the Arab World 
and the capitalist West is that of the 
agent and the master The richer the 
Arab country is. the greater ihe role of 
commissioning, the wider the chances 
of foreign capital investment, and the 


more dependent national economy do 
grow. 


To make exploitation easier. Wes- 
tern investment leasts on the Arab 
countries piecemeal, making each of 
tliesv count rics believe that the shortest 
cut to economic development is 
ill mug It a chequered palter n or div- 
ersified disconnected divergent chan- 
nels of develop men I . Not only have the 
Arab countries grown increasingly 
consumptive of Western made ma- 
chinery. technological equipment, 
cars, means of transport, luxuries and 
entertainment media, but also of Wes- 
tern foodstuffs, corn, wheat and clo-. 
thing, ft is not enough thm the Middle 
East is not developing industrially but 
it must be more and more declining 
agriculturally. Importation of ihod- 
stulTsiiito the Arab World incurred the 
net cost or six milliard dollars in Ihe 
seventies, nnd this is esi i mated to rise lo 
75 milliard dollars by the year 2000, if 
the rale of dependence in agricultural 
produce continues to goon at the same 
current level. Another area where the 
Arab World is threatened is its increas- 
ing dependence on foreign weaponry 
nnd armament, ll seems ns if both nu- 
tritional security and national security 
seem to be more and more becoming 
the concerns nr the developed world. 
What is then left to worry about? 


But where does education fit into? IT 
tile capitalist West has apparently suc- 
ceeded in expanding its industrializa- 
tion. tltis has been mainly due to the 
system of education it has established. 
It is n system whose dimensions have 
been determined by the relationships 
that run among the different parlies in- 
volved in the process or production. 
The capitalist elite, who own the tools 
of production and the capital where- 
with to run these tools, musl receive 
the widest spectrum of education in- 
cluding science, technology, humani- 
ties. law, administration and econom- 
ics. They are the policymakers. Next 
Ihe lechnicians and the labourers who 
keep ihe tools of production running 
but do not own them, must receive a 
son of skilled technological and func- 
tional education and receive their 
wages for it. They have no share in the 
capital or policy making. 


The mentality of modernization 


By Osama El Sherlf 


THE NEW Queen Alla Airport 1$ a modern 
showcase for all Jordanians to be proud of. 
It look millions of dinars and long years of 


mentalities. The process la not an easy one - , 
but there must be a national reeling and 
popular determination towards achieving 
it. \ 


planning to finally launch this project. The 
airport has somp of the most efficient, and 


modern equipment lira the world that are 
supposed to ease travelling and make up 
for all the Inconveniences at the old civil 
airport. It . Is a big jump for Jordan to 
possess such a sophisticated airport 


It is not enough to spend millions of 
dinars on new projects if our behaviour 
towards them and what they stand for is 
still ■ based -on, . selfishness and nar- 
rowmindedness. - . 


which ls compared to the biggest airports 
In the world In terms of capacity, handling 
of. passengers and planning. But can wc run 
it without ruining it? •' 


The story of modern arid expensive 
projects Is a sad ope In the Third , world. 
For, in many oasesi It Is not the money or tlie 


‘experience thai Is; lacking, if Is. the men- 
tality.' Only two days after the new airport 


tallty. Only two days after the new airport 
was opened Cigarette, butts and all torts of 
rubbish (flight numbers ;on small pieces Of 
paper, names of passengers, used tickets 
etc.) littered the alqiprt terminals.; 1 What 
shocked me . moat was that some people 
preferred io stick, cigarette butts Tit flower 
pots, Instead of using ashtrays put all over 
the pIace. A ;grdup pf people blocked a 
stairway because from the top they::, could 
see passengers In the customs halt. j : 


Be smart! 
Advertise in The 

Jerusalem Star and 
get a hill week for 


your money 

Call our advertising office 


l • i wonder ho w this 'airport wli 1 look like 
> ln a few .months* It is lime to un- 


derstand and learh ... that modernisation 
does 1 not come through 4hc introduction of 
technoldiivt but rather through 1 refining 


technology, but rather through refining 


(We Do Free Designs) 
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is now at 
stake 

By Ya'coub Jahcr 


THE PRESENT stalemate in the 
Middle Ensi is not likely io conii- 
nuc Tor Ions, because of ilic new 
circumstances which have arisen 
following the invasion of 1 Lebanon 
and the subsequent troop withdra- 
wal accord. Thcarca has not wit- 
nessed a situation such as the 
present one in many years So 
much is now at stake Tar all the par- 
ties involved that the heed Tor 
movement will -soon prevail over 
reluctance to act. 

There is a sense of urgency Tor 
decisive action. It stems from the 
following emerging facts; 

— • For the first time in about a dec- 
ade, the Soviet Union seems ada- 
mant in not showing the United 
Stales to go its own way in resolv- 
ing the Middle East's problems. Fot 
reasons well known to Wash- 
ington, Moscow now is not willing 
to Jeopardise Els international pos- 
ition as a superpower by giving the 
Americans a free hand in an area of 
vital strategic importance. 

— The United Slates, on the other 
hand, is faced with the dilemma of 
how to put into effect an agreement 
of its owrj making. The matter goes 
far beyond the implementation or 
an accord, to touch deeply on the 
US imputation and credibility. 

Vfith Syria firmly . rejecting the 
accord and the Soviets unwilling to 
budge, the United States may soon, 
come, to the conclusion that the in- 
voivemCnl of thf* Soviet Union in 
. tint process could be less harmful to 
American interests than the main- 
tenance of the present deadlock. 

-■■ Israel, in the meantime,' is facing 
d real crisis Jn Lebanon that is ra- 
pidly developing into* 'political ci- 
yil wir Inside Israel. As a result of 
the rising human cost of the Israeli 
military occupation of Lebanon, 
bird -line Israelis, are becoming In- 
creasfhgly Vulnerable to attacks' by, 
the opposition and peace groups. • • 

* A partial Withdrawal cannot of-' 

’ fare sb Julian to lirnef’s problems in 
■ Ubanbh, '-jniHi.J a ; uni la teral ' Iro- 
pie mentation ' of- the *. withdrawal 1 
a^me hi could havQ a disastrous 

titoml dfftjei; | * ... :: j 

jf ihis pxxremeiy unpleasant si- , 
lutMlcjn j coruinueS 'a few more 
(hqriths df .even^wpeks, :the (fme 
rhiiffat ^nw fer lhb.Israelfs io rCal- ' 
Iwjhai' ihelr debacle in, Lebanon. 

be Solved ' wlthlnythe 
franuwprkitop.fl cam|irehcnsive 

‘ -‘ f. i' -IH I*®® ; 

.leCP a highly .unpredictable regjbiij 

^ jwmpiicwfehs.arh ; 
they- piayargUd ' 
.for to d ihe'qnty aUerntu 

i(V% tot hdejtriiciive fcortfepitnifoiv 

i . 1 >' -,i ' /V •. • n'- v'i ’ 



Ai-Raya newspaper orQalar this week 
welcomes Saudi Arabia's recent efforts 
to unify Arab ranks, and urges Arab 
leaders to support the Saudi cfTorts. 

The paper predicts that Saudi Ara- 
bia will continue with its reconciliation 
elforts until they yield good results as 
far as Arab unity of ran ks Is concerned. 

Al-Bayaa newspaper or Dubai 0e- 
-scrlbes-Kcent .moves in the Arab 
world, including the Saudi etlbrts and 
top-level talks in several Arab capitals, 
as ap attempt to find a common ground 
upon Which Arab joint action can be. 
■ re-established and enhanced. 

‘These recent moves give the im- 
pression that the situation in the region 
hu; reached, a critical stage, requiring 
intensified actio n to I ay’dQWn common 
foundations for Arab^im damn, Such 
as the calling of a summit conference,'' 
vyritesthepaper. r ■ j - 

it concludes by expressing the hope 


"The success of such a strategy will 
be belter assured through dependence 
on Arab military, economic and politi- 
cal potentials and increased openness 
towards friendly nations," asserts the 
paper. 

On the situation in Lebanon, the 
Cairo newspaper Al-Ahram writes that 
Lebanon has become an arena fer poli- 
tical bargaining with the participation 
of all parties concerned, and Israel in 
the end will reap the biggest prize in 
return for the withdrawal of its forces. 
It says that an end must be round for - 
this bargaining which could end in the 
partition of Lebanon,. 

AUttUradof Abu Dhabi $ays thfe 
invasion orLeba non has demonstrated 
Israel's strength, but also exposed its 
points of weakness. "While the Israeli. 
KncsSel was voting against, a proposal 
calling for phased hoop withdrawal •' 
' from. Lebanon, a daring attack oti an 
Israeli military patrol was talciqg place 
in East Beirut, .respiting In. four Israeli, 
casuaHlies," the paper' reniarks. 


{hat Arab slates will bp abk* to define a * in East Beh^it, jesuking ln. four Israeli 
: common ground solid enough' to sup- rasuitiifes," the paper rerharks. - 
port effectfve joint acifoii against the ,■ A .. .. * ' . 

■ : initmy , s plahs. l 'V' : 7' J.'-' :^ ^ 0p ^ lK,ri Labour Par- 
'.:,f . -. ., tys. proposal on withdrawal reflects 

- AI-F^Jr . newspaper ;orf Alr§toija growingconcern pver lsrKl's rtiount- 
. emirate stresses the . Unpbnaike or |ng human tosses, which have fer ex- 
drawing up qn Arab copiiiton wgle gy , ceeded all expectations and which T*- 
which sets targets for yews tq cbnyi rael Cannot afford for long. . . 

and defines joint action on scfenUflo Tlte Qatar} newspaper Ai-Raya, 
and realistic hoses. . - • i . praises # rite : mounting Lebanese. 

Palestinian . resistance . activity again*! 


It saysstich a strategy must organize 


claration in 191 7 which contributed to sponsibilily to put an end lolhado* 
(hesulTeringofthe Palestinian people. nation. This Is the right of lhfl, 0 fp» 

‘Unbearable’ lion 10 ask '" Hure,iwrte , ■ 

The Israeli press is very much Jordanian press . • 

concerned with the Lebanon situation. -j ■ 

One newspaper, Al-Hamlshmar, wr- Jordanian newspapers commril^ 
iles : "Two Israeli soldiers fell dead in Lc banon and efforts to actiiew Af* 
Beirut Monday. Nobody can explain solidarity, 
to the bereaved families why the Israeli ' - ■ 

army is in Beirut despite the Tact that Ad-Dustour writes fell . ■ 
Begin has committed himself not to senlng situation whithjswt W 
allow Israeli forces ihtd any Arab ca pi- in Lebanon stems 

Hi; military power remains rapfw^ 

• own inner paradox as feW 

"This is unbearable, and we arc ' j us|lce an{ j joes not W||«wAffF. 
paying dearly for it. We cannot accept peoples' rights. , £ ' 

justifications by Cabinet members for • 

remaining in Lebanon at such a high The paper goes 
price. The Israeli army must not play has faiIed . lD ® ch e . __ n wLgatdt 

police in Lebanon, and there is no jus- P° ,i,,ca J ainrts (J - ^ bSad 

tilicalion for the death of any Israeli tremendous military pqw^, 
soldier in: Lebanoh. The feast the Likud The PLO, whic |! oblKfefa* 1 

government can do is puli out of Leba- destroy , is now slipijgl» 

non." succeeding In rebuUding:»^ 

Davgr adds, "Anti-silence groups ■ • • lUa .L a ig^ecab, 

•demonstrate tor the! return ortroops Israe! shouW Im-ta 

from Lebahob. Arens received several ' depends on 
mothers who have asked him to bring r with it, and till is 
their sons back. We know Arens’ prompt it lo re««niw 
Views, but vyc carinOL agree to them." people’s rights an ^.-Tw 

' -V • "'-J' ■ • their sovereignty and 

, - . No wonder mothers did not accepi . ■ our writes. : 

Artns* explanatiorisv ltorar says, apd ' ’ ' "" haiwr 

rami outniore determined to continue :' ..At-R*’! 'utaTtifipP 


Ai-Kaya, «imc ourmoreaeterniineci locanunuc : . viaWs 

Lebanese^ ■ their fighi and toi intensify public pres- ' short apd unexpe^ . . 
ity Against . Aitra on the government to withdraw : 1 feader Muaijirwry 


'. ihdA'rab world’s relations with foreign oraupying Israeli forces, endways i from Lebaripn. ' »" impo^m move 

•jg* H hanim- .^Art bl S,tonWfecertH^^ 

'^l*J taking Into aepoum IhC feet thai ; ******* cri* for bracL • . by for partial Withdrawal Trom Uba-. Ar0bpos “ 

Ihese powers also have- their qWo ww oT-o^-to. Bfoel-'haii ndn.bbtsavs.-ii wni.iHh*..inwi«.ir W( . . "Nalu rally t Jordan 



jkese powers also have : their qy/o ' ‘fftic sepse of ensfe in Israel has non. but says,“h would beilpwise Ifwe "Nalu rally i Jordan^ 

* national interests which should he re* been, expressed through thb opposi- take such a step without notifying the • visit because K has s nwg ^ 
: Spccted, even [fthey wmeinto aml^ict Upn’scyllforthQ for foulatfen of ajudi . : A mericads, who shduW have endugh r h ‘ A rab unity,-’ ,rw ,"2 
.. ,jB W .Pf : Jilme. to-pofe m Syrian (nWnUbns.’! i iNoting. th« 


L jntdr-Artb dimutes, ilpn?pl«SStfdn l^ek'-p 'Ubbhon'Ca- ■:£?•'' A^^.gpl|j-. 



t * W *j;tjr " j-ti ^ me- ;oeBih'*iwVfirhfTieril • is re.vi neeaeu i'y,” 
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l 3 By Sllviu Brucan 

I ' f Associate Editor /^5o^ 

4,’ ,4 I” Eastern Europe / Jo N ^\ 

If I were to name the European capitals whose in- » 7 flJ 

habi tan ts keep up their high spirits in these days r\ P y 

of general distress and hopelessness, I would set- 
tie for Vienna in the West and Sofia in the East. 

Indeed, one is struck by the relaxed political climate of Bulgaria's capital. There is 
none of the humorless, heavy-handed severity that greets the visitor these days in 
neighboring countries. Why is that so? The question haunted me throughout myatavin 
Sofia. 

Like every Eastern capital, Sofia is proud of the new, impressive buildings oflhe* 
cialist. era, part icularly the original design and modern interior of the People's Palact of 
Culture. But the real charm and attraction of the city comes from a blend of its unique 
and eventful history: the ancienl Thracian culture, the Roman heritage and the Byzan 
Line sophistication. 

The fabulous monument of fourth-century Roman architecture, the Rotunda St. 
George, is still preserved in part, with its five strata of mural paintings added over tin- 
centuries. The prophets, painted in the drum of the dome, stand out with their larjjt- 
Baroque gesttu-es und expressions of transcendental spiritualism so typical of Bulgur 
ian iconography. Most of the works have been severely damaged over time and it takesa 
fertile imagination to envision their original brilliance. 

The Church of Sofia, one of the Finest early Christian buildings in the Balkans, kb 
been part of the city for the Inst fourteen centuries, and, together with the massive Ah 
ander Nevsky Memorial Cathedral, dominates the majestic square in the center of the 
city. The cathedral, witli its main 160-foot dome and 1 2 smaller gilt ones and its richly 
decorated arches (almost ten pounds of gold, they say ) reveals the magnificanceuflh? 
mosaics and murals amidst the marble and golden ornaments. 

Sofia's coat of arms reads: ‘'Raste no ne staree" (It- grows but. does not age), and that im- 
precisely what the city is trying to do. At the Ninth of September Square (the day *1 
liberation from the Germans), wreaths are always laid before the mausoleum dedicated 
to the man who defied Hitler and Goering to the admiration of a frightened world: 
Georgi Dimitrov, the founder of Socialist Bulgaria. 

And then, of coiuse, there is the Vitosha, the mountain that dominates and protects 

Sofia, invigorating the spirit n j~r~ 

of its people and refreshing its L S * 1 V : 


of its people and refreshing its 
air. Climbing the Vitosha is 
the favorite weekend venture 
of the Sofiates. They set out 
early in the morning, laden 
with picnic gear, in three-gen- 
eration groups— children, par- 
ents and grandparents— and 
reach the 6000-foot plateau by 
noon. There is a fantastic jam- 
boree there with thousands 
and thousands of groups eat- 
ing and dancing, drinking und 
singing with all the joy and 
sorrow— at times very boister- 
ous— of Bulgarian folk music. 
At dusk, everybody starts 
down the steep trails, stopping 
from time to time to admire 
the panorama of their beloved 
city with the well-lit domes of 
the Nevsky Cathedral domi- 
nating the scene. 
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iituing uie scene. : — — . y 

But more than fine sight-seeing is required to explain the mood of the people- - 1 1 ^ 
certainly mention here the fantastic achievements of Bulgarian agriculture. , j. 
figure tells it all: in 1982, the output of grain reached one ton per capita. JW ' ^ 
conspicuously displayed in the foodstores, restaui'ants and the multic 0 * 0 ^ 1 
where they sell the popular "Bira skai-a" (beer and barbequed steaks), prou ? , j c , 
any Western fast-food competition. While many of the sights deal with the pas . 
rious Bulgarian food is in the present. js ^ 

So only when I discovered that Bulgaria, the poorest of the lot say 40 year 8 
leading Eastern Europe in up-to-date technology in industry did I begin toa ^ 
the necessary data to explain why its people feel so secure and positive * abou ^ 

ture. It was a big surprise for me because the Bulgarians don’t write and ta 
startling results of the deep economic reforms they initiated in 1979 afte r ^v, 
ian model — introducing market mechanisms in both agriculture and consu 
industries. 

They are the first to haye Japanese robots and microprocessors, and by ' $& *, n l- 
the operations in the machine-tool industry will be performed by automated ^j- 

When I visited the electronic plant Electra, which looks like a modern than 

tuts, the manager told me that none of his products remains in production . -^ the 
three years. I was theji reminded of a recent article in a Soviet newspaper >n « ■ - n 

famous aricraft designer Antonov revealed that the present Soviet P' ann !^ t i ia ttr}' fi) 
effect rewards conservative, inefficient production while penalizing factories 
improve quality or introduce new technology. . , . Hur^en ^ 

l ean only wish that an old wisecrack now could be reversed to go like t 
Bulgarians sneeze, the Russians get the flu.” 
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Latin America: 
where have 
all the people 
gone? 


By Dantel Samper 
Special to WorldPaper 

BOGOTA— On September 13, 1973, three 
days after the military coup that over 
threw Chilean President Salvador Al 
Icnde, a police detachment showed up at 
•luande Dios Salinas’s home in Lonquen, 
Chile, at 5:30 a.m. Salinas, a 28-year-old 
working-class union leader, was an'ested 
while his wife and three very young chil 
'Iren looked on. For five years, nobody 
heard anything about him. Then in De- 
cember 1978 his skeleton was found— to- 
gether with those of 14 others— inside an 
abandoned lime kiln. 

Salinas's fate was not different from 
that of thousands of Latin Americans 
toring the last ten years. They are the 
•lesaparecidos" (missing persons), the 
victims of the most refined form of official 
terrorism. This particular repressive 
niode is the original contribution of Latin 
American dictatorships to the Universal 
History of Infamy. The invention has 
been credited to members of the Chilean 
military junta, but its perfecting was ear- 
ned out by their Argentinian counter- 
parts who have held power since 1976. 
^According to some estimates, 16,000 to 
f J 'J°° P M Ple have been reported missing 
to date. French Judge Phillipe Texier 
ays that during the first few weeks of 
^ralAugusto Pinochet’s government, 
leftist radicals "disappeared” in 
^ countries like Uruguay, Bolivia, 
l„ „ j ei 5 a ®. aiM * Brazil, there are also 
Persons whose whereabouts 
^unknown. 

i: disappearan “” m ®thod has be- 
deft! n ? J? 081 widespread— though in- 
not th e only-tool used by some 

euprrin encan governments to counter 
cairns 8 ^ roups ’ eotivists or mere politi- 
sasHi^^^ entS ‘ ^ er m0 thods include as- 
^afirin t0r ? lre, arbitraiy detention, 
*® nd assasain ation thi-ough 
? foment sanctioned” paramilitary 

H “ d m Guate- 
Trinl’p a ? t l ua d in Brazil or the 
Ailianroi , B en tinian Anticommunist 
Vas connAM^ 6 ] 1 ^ 8 ’ The latter grouP 

s yga aaas: 






anwR nr. J. ,^ uuona an a Oisappeai'- 

While “f 1 t "^ ute L d t0 . the Triple A. 

fat fow ^eeu inactive for the 

A| m iro/u^: one of i te leaders, Eduardo 
, “"ten has been D 




Terrorism is on the rise. 

It is true that there have been fewer 
large-scale attacks like the recent bombing of The American 
Embassy in Beirut, the 1972 Munich massacres or the 
attack on Ttel Aviv Airport in recent years. Perhaps 
the days of headline grabbing are fading. But the simple 
fact is that, though they may not be reported 
around the world, terrorist attacks are increasing. 

In this issue, WorldPaper examines the many-sided face of 
terrorism— from doctrinaire insurgent groups, to 
independence movements, to governments who use terrorism against 
their own people. We have not aimed at covering the width 
and breadth of terrorism around the world, but rather 
at bringing out some of the issues that seem to get lost in 
the immediate reporting of terrorist incidents. 


The Rising Tide!-) 1 — | f- 

Terrorfst incidents Since 1068 


issun nf ? JUttrne > reopening 
^teationnl ^ 1Cia terrorism and its in- 
toubtl COrmeCtion s- 
^Utior^F 8 ?? 6 eoun tries suffered an 
*uch as tho m 710 ence by radical leftists 

f 6 tepreash^™ 81 '? 3 ^ Uru gu a y- fi ut 
^Iheai.l^ 8 ^edy has been worse 
Each^^^ 6 disease. 

Jee partinV^^P ^ old8 a P ate nt to 
^Qzi| f f 0r brand of terrorism. In 
... example, prisoner "suicides" 
continued on page 5 
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In Europe, 
the plague 
that won't 
go away 


By Ronald Payne 
Special to Wot Id Paper 

LONDON— The plague of terrorism is 
still with every one of the West European 
countries. Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy in particular all have their home- 


grown groups that have for L5 years hi- 
jacked, bombed and machine-gunned 
their way into the headlines. 


But the success of government efforts 
in combatting certain types of terrorism 
in Europe has been remarkable and may 
serve as a lesson to other regions. 

These nations were slow to defend 


themselves. Indeed, it was only the up 
surge of terrorist acts by foreigners, par 
ticularly from the Middle East, that 
pushed the governments into combined 
action. 

The turning point was the Munich 


massacre in 1972, when seven Arabs, 
members of the Black September group, 
seized Israeli athletes at the Olympic 
Games. In a clumsy shootout with Bavar- 
ian police the kidnappers were killed, but 
too were the hostages. This messy af- 
fair led each of the Western governments 
to set up special squads trained and 
equipped to fight the terrorists. 

In Britain the crack Special Air Service 
Regiment, experienced in guerrilla war 
fare, took on the job. The West Germans 
formed "GSG 9,” a tough and expert ouL 
fit. The French trained a similar unit of 
gendarmes. In due course, the Dutch, 
Spanish and Italians each produced their 
own squads. 

The pacesetters in anti-terrorist cam- 
paigns were the Israelis. Their special 
force, simply called "the Unit," had long 
experience even before its spectacular as- 
sault to free hostages on an Air France jet 
h yacked to Entebbe demonstrated what 
vigorous action could achieve. 

The lesson was learned. The West Ger- 
mans, with the aid and support of the 
British SAS, swept into Mogadishu Air- 
port in Somalia and dramatically freed 
hostages held by a mixed band of Ger- 
mans and Arabs in a Lufthansa jet. 

Successful counterattacks have since 
been carried out by special units of other 
European countries. Although terrorism 
has not been hal ted, it has been contained 
and life is much tougher for international 
groups operating in Europe. 

As they trained counter-hit squads, Eu- 
ropean governments set up joint intelli- 
gence networks which, through NATO, 
involved the United States. They also in- 
troduced sterner laws to combat terror- 
ism, for apart from the imported groups, 
each nation had to deal with its own na- 
tive hostiles. 

In Europe the insurgents can be di- 
vided into two kinds: doctrinal terrorists 
usually fighting for fringe leftist and an- 
archist causes, but sometimes inspired by 
extreme right-wing philosophy; and na- 
tionalist separatists. West Germany and 
continued on page 4 
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The biggest threat of all — 
will terrorists go nuclear? 


By Jonathan King 
Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON, DC —It was a security 
officer's nightmare when, in 1980, a band 
of covert agents managed to penetrate to 
the center of the Savannah River nuclear 
plant in South Carolina, the facility 
which produces all the plutonium used in 
the United States 1 nuclear weapons. 

Luckily, these agents weren't terror- 
ists, but a team of counterterrorist ex- 
perts hired by the US Department of 
Energy (DOE) to test security at nuclear 
weapons facilities. 

Two team members reportedly were 
even so bold as to suggest that they stcnl 
some uranium and return it to the plant 
manager upon leaving Although the idea 
was discarded, the ease' with which the 
mock terrorists infiltrated one of the na- 
. tion's most closely guarded nuclear facili- 
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ties underscores the potential for acts of 
nuclear terrorism. 

That a terrorist group may one day 
have nuclear capabilities is no longer an 
idea that can simply be discarded as far- 
fetched. The ability to design a workable 
nuclear* weapon has escaped the confines 
of sophisticated top-secret government 
laboratories. Nuclear weapons designers 
of the past decade include a Princeton 
U niversity student, a freelance journalist 
and an amateur weapons hobbyist. 

"The knowledge, basic skills and non- 
nuclear materials that are needed for the 
design and construction of a nuclear fis- 
sion weapon are now accessible world- 
wide," says Theodore Taylor, a former 
weapons designer and an expert on nu- 
clear proliferation. The only real barrier 
to acquiring such a weapon has been in 
obtaining the necessary nuclear mate- 




rial, uranium or plutonium. 

As the Savannah River "attack” sug- 
gests, existing safeguard and security 
measures in the US cannot provide assur- 
ance that terrorists will be unable to get 
their hands on such materials— and US 


X '' t; : * Italy, for example, were plagued by vio- 

! I j j . lentdoctrinals. 

f i : \ The notorious German group, Baader 
\ | , ; , j- - \ Meinhof— inspired by Ulrike Meinhof, a 

"i; : radical chic lady gone violent, and her 

j-f; j dropout lover Andreas Baader— attracted 

j j; : ; j university kidB obsessed by the evils of 
, ; j ... ) the consumer society. Third World con- 
: j - cerns and Vietnam. It became known as 
j ' ;1 the Red Army faction. Their raids and . 
> 1: murders culminated in the kidnap and 

I i •>'< ; murder of industrialist Hans Martin Sch- 

V:} j ■ layer in 1977, which put the Federal Re* 
| T public into a panic that threatened for a 
f*lf J '.while to Wing the administration to a 
j standstill! ( - 

1 The onslaught by like-minded terror- 
.j . iats in Italy, the Red Brigades, produced 

pj the same effect, especially after the kid- 

nap and murder of former Prime Minister 
j AldoMorpinl978. 

; Blit this was the high water mark, and 
7. 7 governments were fighting bach. The 
7 ' West Germans relied on a formidable 

j data bank built up by the federal police at 
: y ly^iesW^n^ekmeficuIous police work 
. 7; ; 7 ' Jed tji numerous arrests and the, crippling 
pfthe Red Army faction. 

• i ■ "7-- , Italian methods werei rather, different 
. • 7.The' tar ror-busfcer was - General Dalla 

i ,j ■ .! : Chiesai a portly police officer of great cun- 
■ . If:!: .. Whobe men infiltrated the Red Bri- 
l’ > ^|iE|'g#fe^iedpa them in prison, bribed end 
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The oarcassesof horses of the Household Cahjery lie in a London street after an IRA 
carbomb exploded inJuly!982. 


security standards are at least as rirar 
ous as any in the world. 

In fact, there is the possibility that un- 
authorized persons may already havepeg. J 
session of significant quantities^ 1 
weapons-grade material. In 1980, the US ' 

Government Accounting Office (GAO)ie ' 

ported that the Energy Department could 
not account for more than 146 kilogram 
of plutonium at the Savannah River 
plant. In all, several thousand pounds c/ 
plutonium and enriched uranium are un- 
accounted for at US nuclear facilities, aai 
it is estimated that only 6 pounds ofpluto- 
nium or 12 pounds of enriched uranium 
are enough to make a small nuclear fe 
vice. The DOE attributes almost all of the 
shortfall to material lost during norm] 
operation, not theft. But, counters GAO, 
"DOE has no valid basis for this assump 
tion.” 

The US has become so concerned about 
the possibility of nuclear terrorism that 
in 1974 the Energy Department quietly 
set up the Nuclear Emergency Search 
Tbam (NEST), composed of scientists and 
technicians. NEST’s basic purpose is to 
help evaluate nuclear threats and locale 
potential devices. Prepared to fly any- 
where on short notice, complete with 
search and detection equipment, the 
group is designed to respond quickly toa 
nuclear threat in the US or overseas, 

According to Troy Wade, DOE deputy 
assistant secretary for defense program, 
NEST has assisted in analyzing?!) p«s 
ble threats and has actually been do 
ployed on 20 different occasions. 

So far no actual bomb has over be® in- 
volved in the nuclear threats 
American cities, but one threat did kI 
turn out to be a hoax. 

In 1979, an employee stole lfiO pom® 
of low-grade uranium from a Geneffl 
Electric fuel-reprocessing planting 
Carolina and demanded $100,000- TC* 
FBI arrested the man, and the urate® 
was subsequently located. , ■ 

The threat of nuclear terrenes ^ 

• confined to the US. There have \m 
merous bombings at nuclear P 
around the world. In West 
parliamentary representative ^ 
to conceal a "panzer-faust 
der his jacket and P a “ 
through the security at a 
reactor. In 1873, Argentine^ 

seized a nuclear reactor undw 

tion and departed with the guar® 


carbon* expIcdedinJulyim. “^eugh it ia assumed that ^ 

■ ■■■ - — tries with nuclear ■ 

from ETA, a group whose aim is to gain the attempted assassination of Ripe John response teams of the 

independence for the Basque province. , Paul XL There is no doubt that most ter- infer mationon such 

Despite government concessions on au- rorists use Sovietmade weapons or that classified. Peter flau, uri 

tonomy, the battle continues. ; 7 some are trained in Russia. But they are spokesman, indicatea^^^, ^ 

. Since the 1960s, when the Provisional' by no means under Kremlin control, and . security fon^ have^K® 

IRA. abr^kaway from the venerable ■ theieisimsignofoverall planningaiidco' , for dealing witn^^\ ■ 

Irish Republican Army, Went operational 7 : ... rormm, ■forobvious^^ r^ieaset^ 

bpth in Northern Mland and in main- , ' . Soyipt support is pragmatic. On the one ‘ **9 AtS nor • 7 : . 7 


the attempted assassination of Pope John 
Paul II. There is no doubt that most ter- 
rorists use Soyiekmade weapons or that 


!T. :■}>" • pttintedupwhpninoflftday tsrfprista anxioMto keep tto Soviet blMfreb Aw m°re dan^rdus^^ 

1'; J 1 murdered Uwd'jMountbatten'end : aW^uhpieasantBcUviUte. ‘ : . mam “•fSSSSS* Bwtf 

1 buibed a unit of the Britieh perachute »#MentlK'.aan')i weonipMMe ' twwUntw^VP.gS!^, j, 


Japan’s long tradition of political 
violence may be a thing of the past 
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By Yoahlko Sakural 
Associate Editor 
In Northeast Asia 


TOKYO— Terrorism does not exist in to- 
day’s Japan. Either it is a thing of the past 
a it has rushed abroad. 

The most recent terrorist incident 
within Japan, a shootout with the Red 
Army, is now more than ten years old. 
Though the Red Army has struck else- 
where in the years since, it has not been 
active in Japan. 

Japan doeB, however, have a "tradi- 
tion" of terrorism that is unique in many 
ways among the nations of the world. 

Up until the 1960s, Japanese terrorists 
came from the extreme right or military 
circles, and their basic philosophy was 
reverence of the Emperor as a sacred and 
inviolable being Their political use of ter- 
rorist tactics dates back to the time of the 
nineteenth-century Bamurai Shoin 
Yoshida, who was a figure in the over- 
throw of the feudal Tokugawa govern- 
ment and in handing over the nation’s 
leadership to the Emperor. 

Yoshida zealously promoted the impe- 
rial cause and believed that by taking 
one’s own life, the misdeeds of political 
leaders could be corrected. With slight 
changes of nuance, this spirit of self-sacri- 
fice merged with the idea of taking the 
life of another, with both parties sharing 
toe same destiny. 

kl932, for example, Hiroaki Konuma, 
as3a38in of a former finance minister, 

Latin America 

became fashionable during 1976. Such 
y the cases of leftist militant Jose Fer- 
Almeida, journalist Vladimir Her- 
factory worker Manuel Fiel. In 
^ntina, the number of desaparecidos 
«am.j 0Un ^ m jails, clandestine cemeter- 

Sj^fatheLaHataRiver.grew 

the complicity' of other 
_ ogicaUy close governments, Uru- 
inaugurated one of themost chilling 

m Arif 1 ? ri ^ m ' 1x1 Septeniber of that 
authorities arrested 
BikSw 1 ^® 6 . 11 Julien Grisona in 
tilled poring the shooting, they 
captured his ;two 
old. The three of 
aciiyj^ .ahuman rights 

Irian. An a Uruguayan 

^ fo ^ d d ^° y ea^ iater bo(h children 

™ A Pohlid park in 
the press, 

Pjblicized as the scandal ' • 
Ifiten!? i 0mafll former director 

SgajjSSS^^sr'. 

things are not 
well-known . 
^ Salyddoreap 

anything; ' 

°^fa?mworkerg were . 

- 1 : tij GuatemAla, 

well' 
1980- 1 

1 W: 1 ’,- . ?•- .^Test bv the nntfinH. ’ 
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^ t °^? enoh rli 3 J'° ld Japan Red Army, is now in hiding . 

in the Middle East Above : The lost political assassination in Japan occurred in I960, 
w ^ en Ijyiy'o Asanuma (left), the Japan Socialist Party chairman, was stabbed by 17- 
yeanold Otoya YamaguchL 





wrote while in jail: "The destiny that tied 
two people through killing created many 
[reincarnated] lives. Through the murder 
of the minister, I could understand the es- 
sence of Buddhism. Murder, therefore, 
waH a way to BuddhahoodThe minister is 
my Buddha.” 

Another element that grew out of 
Yoshida’s philosophy was a selfish opti- 
mism that terrorism, when derived from 
true faith, would also enlighten and cor- 
rect political misdeeds. 

This optimism was behind an incident 
in 1936 that shocked the nation. Involved 


were 1400 soldiers and young officers of 
the Imperial Army whose goal was to 
"kill responsible ministers in order to 
clear the courts of corrupt elements” and 
to "occupy key positions in military gov- 
ernment in order to materialize the Em- 
peror’s precepts.” 

Armed with this belief, they killed nine 
important leaders, including the minis- 
ter for finance, education and home af- 
fairs. This uprising, for the sake of the 
Emperor and his people, aroused the Em- 
peror’s anger. It also strengthened the 
military command and pushed Japan fur- 


The Human Toll of Terrorism 
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defined the disapperance technique as 
“monstrous surgeiy* practiced with "the 
double-edged blade of fear and bope.” Ur- 
uguayan attorney Alejandro Ar.tucio 
adds: "The ‘disappearance* concept is one 
that includes a lbng and important list of 
human rights violations— from; kidnap- 
ping to assassination ” A symposium held 
in Paris in 1981 stated that "forced ‘disap- 
pearance’ of individuals is an expression 
of government; terrorism against society." 

With the crumbling of the Argentinian 
military, regime -shattered : by the 
Malvinas failure and a national economy 
in ruins— the desaparecidos .issuie gains 1 
increasing strength. The aporadic rallies 
organized in front of the presidential pal- 
ace by the "Mothers of May Square” 
inovement, demanding to be told the 


whereabouts of their children, succeeded: 
today all of Argentina deinands an an- 
swer to the problem. At the end of April, 
the government tried to coniply by declar- 
ing that all "missing persons” not exiled 
were legally dsad. • 

. The move, however, was hot enough to 
close the case— particularly not since 
some of the main suspects are still <Vee to 
do as,they please. jBut most eloquent of all 
is the fact that, afl human rights activist 
Cpsar Chelala denounced, now in Argen- 
tina It id the members of riVal military 
groups who disappear-in the hands of 
: their uniformed enemies. Thus, the mon- 
ster tofned against its inventors. /, 

v .• _ ‘ ' , 

Daniel Samper is q columnist for El 
Tiempo, a daily paper in Bogota. ,7 




ther toward World War H. 

The fanatical right, committed to ter- 
rorism, worked in close cooperation with 
the military, and financial support was 
provided by the Imperial Army. 

During the post-war period, the right 
was little more than a pack of gangsters 
who directed their violence against com- 
munism. They attacked people who had 
no protection, workers and politicians in 
opposition. 

In this period, the right was indirectly 
supported by the government and busi- 
ness circles. In 1960, for example, the gov- 
ernment spent 600 million yen (US$2.6 
million) organizing right-wing groups to 
launch an attack on those protesting re- 
newal of the Japan-US security treaty. 

Beginning in the 1960s, Japan faced 
new violence, this time from leftist 
groups. At its peak, the new Jeftexpanded 
to roughly 36 ,000 supporters, divided into 
five mqjor groups. An additional 4200 
"anarchists” were divided among more 
than 300 groups. 

One of these groups was the notorious 
Red Army, which soon went into training 
for an attack on the prime minister’s resi- 
dence. The group was nearly wiped out 
when police arrested 63 members in a 
raid. 

Two years later, however, the Red 
Army was back in the news when they 
took a hostage and holed up in a cottage 
on Asama Mountain. The group lost the 
subsequent gun battle with the police. 
Captured members confessed to having 
lynched 14 of their own group The atroci- 
• tieB that accompanied the lynchings 
rocked the nation and destroyed what 
limited public support there was for the. 
Red Anpy. 

. Without support within Japan, the rad- 
icals wept abroad. Led by 37-year-old Fu- 
sako Shigenobu, the Red Army set up 
base in the Middle East. 

They attai tied worldwide :notor iety 
when they initiated a series of brutal at- 
tacks, including the 3.972 attack on Ttel 
Aviv Airport, 1973 attacks on the Japa- 
nese Embassy in Kuwait and Shell Oil fa- 

■: alities in Singapore^ 1974 assault on the 

French, embassy in the Netherlands, and 
the 1977 hijacking of a Japan Air Lines 
Jotat Dacca Airport. 

Since then, the Red Army has gone into 
hiding somewhere in the fiddle East In 
; 1981, after six yeara of silence, Shigenobu 
gave an interview, to the AsaKi Journal, 
pie explained that the Red Army’s prob- 
lem was. how to relate its actions abroad 

to the gioup^s goals within Japan. She 

said that "rather than Bporadfe strategic 
victories -it is more important to build a 
political foundation that Allows everlaM- 
. ing ^evolution;? .. >-7. ! . 

7 i ' •' ‘'ji''--’ *■ . 7 ... , . ‘ 
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a There is no overall agreement as to some limit to the practic 

Tc 23TTTn rvf 1 what is meant by "political" offense. that shield foreign ac 

AO UAC UJL JJLJLUOJ. XlU.bJ.Uii.Ul Some countries take it to refer only to acts criminals is summaru 

1 made criminal bv a state because they the worldwide Internati 

1 P W I OT1 CT PH CY\ 1 fT M threaten the power structure and its abil- ation: "No person shoul 

ACL V V AUX Ay W-L A CLy A A ily to ru | e; treason, sedition, draft eva- escape trial or extraditi 
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some limit to the practice of asylunTstat& 
that shield foreign accused "political 
criminals" is summarized in a report to 
the worldwide International Law Associ- 
ation: "No person should be permitted to 
escape trial or extradition on the ground 


sion, espionage and t he like. For other of his political motivation who, if he per- 
states "political" is taken to mean any act formed the same acts as a soldier engaged 
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By Alfred R Rubin 
Special to WorldPaper 

BOSTON— In January 1977 France al- 
lowed Abu Daoud, accused mastermi nd of 
the 1972 massacre oflsraeti Olympic ath- 
letes in Munich, to flee to safe haven in 
Algeria in spite of demands by West Ger- 
many and Israel to have him turned over 
fur a criminal trial. 

Had Daoud been captured in West. Ger- 
many, there is no question that he would 
have been tried for the murders under 
German law. But when he entered 
France, u country with a long tradition of 
giving asylum to political refugees, 


Daoud s fate— and West Germany’s abil- 
ity to punish acts of violence in its terri- 
tory— became a matter for international 
law. 

The usual way states agree to deal with 
those accused of violating foreign crimi- 
nal law is by concluding extradition trea- 
ties providing for the return of persons 
accused of certain crimes. But, mindful 
that governments may abuse their power 
to label all opponents or insurgent groups 
"criminal," nearly all extradition treaties 
have a provision reserving for the haven 
state the right to refuse to deport some- 
one accused of what it regards as a "politi- 
cal" offense. 


whose motive is connected with a power 
struggle, even if the act itself involves 
kidnapping or murder (which might be 
regarded as "taking a prisoner" or "en- 
gaging in war"). In between, there is a 
spectrum of interpretation, much heated 
argument and no agreement. 

In practice, the offense must be labeled 
"political" or not by the state who has cus- 
tody of the alleged criminal. France, for 
example, argued that it had no alterna- 
tive to letting Abu Daoud go, since its ex- 
tradition treaties with West Germany 
and Israel did not apply to his offenses 
even though Israel and West Germany 
thought they did. 

One intriguing suggestion to help fix 
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Why? We asked Erdos and Morgan to find 
out for us. Their research showed that when 
compared with the other two, Forbes was the 
“liveliest," "most enjoyable," "most Interesting," 
and “most provocative." What's more, it "has 
. the best information," "offers the best judgments 
and insights," and its writers ‘ ‘tell it like it is!" 

No wonder that of the three, Forbes was 
• named their favorite by 40% more of these 
influential executives than Business Week, and 
65% more than Fortune. 


No wonder that the Opinion Research 
Corporation found Forbes to be the magazine 
read regularly by more Registered Representa- 
tives than any other in their 1981 survey of the 
US. investment community. 

No wonder that Forbes now tops Business 
Week and Fortune in U.S. newsstand circulation. 

And no wonder that in 1982, only four 
other American magazines— all weeklies— 
carried more advertising pages than biweekly 
Forbes. 
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in an international armed conflict, would 
be subject to trial or extradition.” 
Essentially, this means that civilians 
acting outside the well-recognized inter- 
national law of war should not be treated 
better than soldiers when it cornea to asy- 
lum -that "freedom fighters" who kid- 
nap or kill civilians should not be treated 
better than war criminals. 

Many lawyers and politicians alike, 
however, reject this idea, usually on the 
ground that "bandits” and "terrorists” 
should not be given the status and privi- 
leges of soldiers. 

Supporters of the "war criminal test" 
argue that any country is still free to call 
its own fringe fanatics criminals; and 
even if they crossed to another state and 
were given the status of "soldiers," they 
would find their privileges rather hollow. 
Soldiers who kill civilians or rob banks 
are "war criminals” subject to extradition 
and trial; other soldiers who are caught 
by the enemy get prisoner-of-war treat- 
ment lasting as long as the conflict goes 
on. 

If, to continue the example, the French 
military had been appealed to under such 
a system, citing French obligations under 
international treaties requiring estradi 
tion of war criminals, France would haw 
had a basis for sending Abu Daoud to 
West Germany for trial without unduly 
upsetting Algeria and other countries 
who did not regard him as a common mur- 
derer, but as a soldier. 

This relationship between the law of 
peace, that deals with national defini- 
tions of "crimes” and extradition obliga- 
tions, and the law of war, with its 
international purview over soldiers’ priv- 
ileges, lies at the base of the problem c 
"terrorism.” From this point of view, a 
terrorist is simply a soldier to whom an 
enemy in the confl ict is seeking a legal a- 
sis for denying soldier’s privileges- 
In fact, in Northern Ireland, Israel, It- 
aly and elsewhere, "terrorists -even 
though caught in the state where . 
committed their offenses— are gi 
something very close to the treat 
that prisoners of war would be mtitlefl 
under the 1949 Geneva Conventions^ 
the Israeli, British and othjr 
fighting "terrorists” demand 80 
privileges for themselves and do 
gage in war crimes as a matter of^ 
If what journalists and 
"terrorism” is really "war 
the normal law of war, the 
might be to invoke internati , ^ 
nal responsibility comparable ( 
the Nazi civilians convicted „ 
against humanity" afterWorld^ 
Perhaps individuals, both fP ^ 
officials and private citizens, fl8 j 

acts in peacetime that wo 
crimes in time of war sho . ^ 
down like Nazi death camp yCfl ua 

be treated as a legal enemy y 

try that encounters them. {QiU 

In short, it may be that * 
courage effective . intern ® ^ politi 
against terrorism is to remo e - ^ 
cal labels and to provide 
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to war crimes, whether verttn jei!t 
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Sixty-one days in captivity: 
a personal account of the 
Dominican Embassy seige 
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By Diego Asencio 
Special to WorldPaper 

WASHINGTON, DC— Certainly we pro- 
fessional diplomats knew that Latin poli- 
tics were notoriously volatile, but I would 
not have believed in February of 1980 that 
I would end up the prisoner of profes- 
sional terrorists for two months. 

After 61 days as a hostage, I had first- 
hand experience of the true nature of US 
policy regarding kidnapped nationals 
and what it really means to someone to be 
in the unenviable position of hostage. 

On February 27, the Embassy of the Do- 
minican Republic celebrates the indepen- 
dence it won from neighboring Haiti in 
1844. Its newly appointed ambassador in 
Bogota, Dr. Diogenes Mallol, sent notes to 
the diplomatic community inviting it to 
participate in the celebration. 

My retinue of bodyguards and I arrived 
at the Dominican embassy as the recep- 
tion was getting off the ground. About 60 
people, representing many Latin and Eu- 
ropean countries, had gathered. In addi- 
tion to the ambassadors from Egypt, 
brael, Austria, Switzerland, the Soviet 
Union, and some of its allies, the Rjpe’s 
own representative was milling around 
flaking small talk and eating canapes. 

Later, when I started to say my good- 
byes, two well-dressed couples walked 
past ray four bodyguards outside the front 
, r and came into the embassy. The so- 
temraty of the two couples was disturb- 
ing, but before anyone could question 
25 Jey opened their jackets, pulled 

Ke MiS their beltS> and firing 

a fraction of a second there was 
Jrthmg but stunned silence.Then all hell 
^ke loose, Th 0 restrained and stately ci- 
■ , Be ? 0I,d disintegrated into the 
paruc of the next. Women screamed. 

1 dove to the floor and 
for the nearest cover. 
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iemattc aad began a ays- 

° f nearby residents, 
froffag the shooting began to ta- 

^loverthpir ^ercised greater con- 


teacher from the southern Colombian 
city of Cali. 

Commander One was blunt in telling 
how he intended to use us. He was going 
to demand the exchange of 311 political 
prisoners, including several of the M-19’s 
High Command. In addition, he wanted a 
ransom of $60 million in cash and the 
worldwide publication of the M-19’s 
charges of brutality against the Colom- 
bian government. 

Commander One also suggested we 
elect a group of ambassadors to represent 
the hostages both to the terrorists and to 
the Colombians once negotiations got un- 
der way. I understood this was no idle re- 
quest on Commander One’s part; in fact, 
he insisted we choose from among our- 
selves carefully because he anticipated 
this committee would play an important 
role in his plans. I was elected to the 
group of four because of the supposed 
clout of the United States. 

The ultimate success of the negotia- 
tions was, in many ways directly related 
to our ability to participate in the process. 
As a hostage, I was not only able to talk 
with my captors, but also to think like 
them. I know their hopes and fears, their 
literature and history. I even knew how 
far I could go in kidding them or even in- 
sulting them without exposing myself to 
the risk of being shot out of hand. This al- 
lowed me to communicate with them at 
various levels, and ultimately turned into 
a major consideration for our release. 

Since my captors were members of an 
unorthodox Marxist splinter group, I of- 
ten engaged in debate with them. I recall 
one day listening to the usual cliches 
about the exploitation of the masses by 
the middle class when I interrupted the 
speaker to say that he looked very bour- 
geois to me. I asked him what his father 
did. I went around the room asking each 
in turn, and determined that they were 
all sons and daughters of the middle class. 

I retorted, "You know, I am the son of an 
immigrant worker from Newark, New 
Jersey, the only member of the proletar- 
iat present. I think a dreadful mistake 
has been made and you should let me go.” 

It didn’t work of course, but it lightened 
the moment as everyone laughed. 

At another 'point early in the negotia- 
tions, the Commander turned choleric at 
what he considered to be intentional stall- 
ing on the part of the government negoti- 
ators. As far as he was concerned, he 
threatened, the time was coming when he 
would have to start executing hostages. 
Then, he reasoned, the government 
would take him seriously. Some of the 
hostages watched him with disbelief, 
while others were frightened. Emotion 
was snowballing into hysteria. Instinc- 
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Ambassador Asencio peers out from behind a curtain at the besieged Dominican Re- 
public Embassy in February 1980. 

lively, 1 took the floor. I took the tack: "Listen, buddy, I’m anx- 

1 sprinkled my speech liberally with ious to get out of here in one piece. Your 
references to the art of getting along with demands are unrealistic. Your negotiat- 
Tpendejos, a broad term, obscene in some ing tactics will ensure that we all are 


_ mg totuufl win ensure vnaz we all are 

Hispanic societies and just plain vulgar shot. I am an experienced negotiator. Let 

m others llkfl Dnlrnnhin Tha nmnl IW ini n n tin _ ™ 


in others like Colombia. The word origi- 
nally referred to pubic hair, but in com- 
mon parlance it means "jerk” or "moron 
Aside from its semiobscene character, I 
had earlier discovered its power to defuse 
a tense situation. 

When the terrorists heard me use the 
word, it had the same effect. There was 
some laughing and jibing. The tension 
and strain of one minute were defused i n 
the nervous laughter of the next. Silently, 
I promised myself that some day I would 


me help.” When my suggested ap- 
proaches struck responsive chords with 
the government negotiators, my judg- 
ment automatically zoomed in value with 
the terrorists. 

This enabled me, at the appropriate 
moment, to speak up on behalf of the gov- 
ernment’s approach, to expand it, to take 
into account the observations of the ter- 
rorists that were consistent with what 
the government was trying to do, and, 
most important of all, to convince them 


* .. - — _ , — J ~ u.iuoL important oi au, to convince them 

vrntea. monograph on the use of humor that they had a good deal. I do not mean to 

and obscenity m the negotiating process. imply that it was easy. It took, after all. 61 

middhl'if y ' 8 £? le lm ' lorta . nt lessons days. The point is that it was possible, and 

could be drawn from my experience m the it probably was the single mostimportant 

If the hostage has managed to establish 

any sort of personal relationship with his Diego Asencio is US assistant secretary of 

captore. he is in a unique position to inilu- state far consular affairs. He was ambal 

ence them. The hostage is ordinarily with sador to Colombia from 1977 to 1980 and 

his captors afl day, every day, of his cap- has served also in Mexico, Panama, Port*- 

tivijy in a barricade situation. His value gal, Brasil and Venezuela. 

to the terrorists is symbolic and he typi- The views expressed in this article are 
cally does not have anything personal his own and not those of the US State De- 

against the individual terrorists. partment 
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JAPAN —For the candidate 
himself, it matters not a scrap 
whether his wife is the ideal 
woman or not He can always 
have one or two 
sophisticated mistresses in 
Tokyo. In fact, he will be 
admired for having such 
manly independence outside 
the marriage contract. 


By Yoshifco Sakural 
Associate Editor 
in Northeast Asia 

FIRST of all, Japan's ideal candidate has 
to be a graduate oflbkyo University, the 
nation's elite campus that has produced a 
long line of post-war prime ministers. 

He should start his career in a powerful 
ministry, such as the ministry of Finance. 
By climbing the bureaucratic ladder in- 
side finance, he will eventually be respon- 
sible for allocating a large slice of the 
budget for a particular sector or region. 
This alone almost assures his election, 
but to make doubly sure he also should 
join a large faction within the ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party— if possible the 
largest one, with 110 members and 
headed by Kakuei Tanaka, thB key de- 
fendant in the Lockheed payoff scandal 



Within power factions, politicians are 
assured of all the hinds they need to win— 
the big factions have at least a president 
or a secretary general among the ranks, 
and both have a mqjor say on how party 
hinds are spent at election time. 

The candidate should also come from a 
rural village because large government 
aid flows to the rural sector and therefore 
votes can be easily purchased. He can ap- 
peal to voters by boasting he is powerful 
at the central government, but it some- 
times helps to, let's say, create a new train 
station— where none was over intended— 

. or the ahinknnseq (bullet train) route. 
The more remote the village for the new 
stop the better. It seems to have greater 
impact on the electorate. 

. On other occasions, he should -be pre- 
pared, to toss the voters a road, or several 
if possible; as well as bridges, city halls 
and regional centers. 1b entertain in' the 
. expected way, he should be extremely 
: generous, pouring sake for every member 
of his supporter group— the koenkai— 
while singing BOngs, no matter how badly 
out of tune, and allowing everybody to 
feel relaxed enough to C$11 him.by hjs first 


name with the suffix "san” added, which 
means dear. 

There is no end to the ways of ritualiz- 
ing vote getting: shaking hands with all 
who come, even for trilling issues like in- 
troducing the son of a supporter to a com- 
pany so that he will get a job. Sometimes 
the ideal candidate has to be the middle- 
man for a young couple— he may be meet- 
ing them for the first time, but right up to 
the last detail he acts as the go-between in 
what from then on is a serious negotia- 
tion leading to matrimony. 

He sends flowers to the newborn in his 
district and to those who have lost their 
nearest and dearest. He provides incense 
on the anniversary of the sad occasion. He 
should never want a private life. 

He should leave his wife in his rural 
constituency and lead a bachelor-style ex- 
istence inlbkyo. He attends the Diet (par- 
liament), while his wife bows extremely 
low to every voter in the home constitu- 
ency, works hard for the community and 
is attentive and kind and considerate to 
every caller. She should not, however, be 
too refined or too beautiful. Nor should 
she ever be too intelligent. She is most of 
all appreciated if she maintains a hard- 
working, mother-earth image. 

For the candidate himself, it matters 
not a scrap whether his wife is the ideal 
woman or not. He can always have one or 
two sophisticated mistresses inlbkyo. In 
fact, he will be admired for having such 
manly independence outside the mar- 
riage contract. At the same time he 
should not go too far— he should always 
be seen in public treating his wife nicely. 

He should maintain a soft, understand- 
ing and generous posture, but never one 
that is too sophisticated. For instance, he 
should wear expensive suits but should 
stop Bhort of appearing too posh. He must 
be a reminder to the electorate, after all, 
that he is the perfect candidate. 


A. successful candidate for American 
presidential politics must be trusted by 
business and beloved by labor. He must 
have an Fast Coast (Ivy League) educa- 
tion and ideally a Sun Belt (middle south- 
ern states or California) residence. He 
must be a family man with a meritorious 
record in the military (in World War H) 
but some guarded opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. He must be a Christian, proba- 
bly Protestant, but with a non-denomina- 
tional aura about him. 

Mr. Perfect Candidate has a law degree 
though he has never practiced law, some 
early grounding in Washington politics 
as a Supreme Court clerk or legislative 
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UNITED STATES-He must 
be sufficiently well traveled 
to know the difference 
between Africa and Asia, 
between Brussels and 
Bombay, but not such an 
internationalist that he 
believes in a New World 
Economic Order or perhaps 
even in the United Nations. 


By Crocker Snow, Jr. 
Editor-In-Chief 


IN the US, Mr. Perfect. Candidate is a 65- 
year-old, clean-living, smooth-talking 
family man. He ib a man with telegenic 
qualities* appearing on TV to be earnest 
when he is not, 1 thoughtful when he 
doesn't know the subject being discussed 
and decisive in the midst of conciliatory 
and compromising situations. (And it is 
"Mr," Perfect Candidate today despite the 
best efforts, and fer vent hopes of feminists 
and many pthers.) .. , , • ; 


aide, some long-established sympathies 
with Israel (to capture the Jewish vote) 
and with big labor (to capture the union 
vote), but has a distinct tilt toward fiscal 
conservatism in recent years. 

He should be a man of some indepen- 
dent means to avoid the pressure of exces- 
sive compromising to obtain campaign 
funding— but not show this independent 
means in his activities, his demeanor or 
his clothing 

He mustbe sufficiently well traveled to 
know the difference between Africa and 
Asia, between Brussels and Bombay, but 
not such an internationalist that he be- 
lieves in a New World Economic Order or 
perhaps even in the United Nations. 

He should come from the soil and from 
a small-town background and then put 
down some big-city roots. He should be- 
lieve in self-reliance and in a no-growth- 
in-government philosophy above all else. 

. He should be glib, candid and attrac- 
tive with the media, able to joke with the 
national press corps and resort to a first- 
name basis on occasion, but remain suffi- 
ciently presidential to keep his distance. 

He should go to church on Sunday 
morning and watch professional football 
on Sunday afternoon. He should be cul- 
tured enough to toss in a quote from Yeats 
or Robert Frost in every fourth or fifth 
speech. 

Above all else, he must have the consti- 
tution of a decathlon champion, capable 
of making 12 appearances in four states a 
day, of sleeping on airplanes, and eating 
on the run, of sitting patiently at creamed 
chicken and pea dinners and of looking 
every bit aa fresh as Ronald Reagan when 
the TV lights flash on once more at the 
end of a long day. 

With all of this, with dedicated political 
support and incredible campaign fund- 
ing— and with a little bit of luck— Mr. Per- 
fect Candidate might survive the rigors of 
two years of primary campaigning to 
reach the final election. And anything 
here. . 1 " ! - 
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NIGERIA— The ideal 
candidate must talk like a 
textbook. If he can be 
understood he can’t be that 
much of a thinker. The more 
pretentious his diction the 
more he is esteemed as an 
intellectual. 


By Olatunul Dare 
Special to WorldPaper 


IT i9 far from clear that Nigerians want a 
leader at all, much less an ideal one. Since 
independence from Britain in 1960, the 
mantle of national leadership has fallen 
on persons who least desired it and were 
least prepared for it. Conversely, those 
who vigorously sought it and seemed rea- 
sonably prepared for it have never at- 
tained it. 

The first qualification, then, for our 
ideal candidate is that he must want the 
job, want it desperately, and seek it vigor- 
ously. And having got it, that person must 
be seen to like and enjoy the job. 

Assuming that the ideal candidate will 
submit to the indignity of an election, a 
national constituency has to be built, mo- 
bilized, persuaded, inveigled or otherwise 
induced to vote for him. lb succeed, the 
candidate must carry the north. Now, the 
average northerner is fully persuaded 
that only a fellow northerner is fit to be 
his boss or his president. The ideal candi- 
date, therefore, must be from the north 
and belong to the party that commands 
the widest following there. He needs no 
other qualification to carry the north. 

In the south, where there is an obses- 
sion with paper qualifications, a candi- 
date for national leadership, if he wants 



to be taken seriously, will have earned, 
purchased or otherwise acquired a uni- 
versity degree of some sort, preferably a 
doctorate. To have the president of an ob- 
scure American college come to present a 
doctorate to a Nigerian right in his living 
room for an even more obscure achieve- 
ment is the ultimate distinction. 

And as befits the possessor of such a dis- 
tinction, the ideal candidate must talk 
like a textbook. If he can be understood he 
can’t be that profound a thinker. The 
more pretentious his diction the more he 
is esteemed as an intellectual. 

Our ideal candidate must never speak 
of bad times ahead, no matter how bleak 
the prospects. Nigerians will have no 
truck with a person who calls for sacri- 


fices, toil and sweat. The ideal candidate 
will promise a life with more abundance 
now and for all time. 

For obvious reasons, the ideal candi- 
date will never speak about anything 
that can be called an ideology. A political 
party was once destroyed because party 
spokesmen entrusted with explaining its 
creed of democratic socialism represented 
it to a fiercely acquisitive people as mean- 
ing one man, one wife, one dog, one pair of 
trousers, one child, one pair of shoes, 

Our ideal candidate will project a pic- 
ture of strength and decisiveness but usu- 
ally over inconsequential issues at home, 
like the design of a national coat of arms, 
and on remote foreign issues like the situ- 
ation in Outer Mongolia. Nigerians love a 
strong leader so long as he does not strike 
too close to home. 

The average Nigerian believes that a 
position of leadership is an opportunity 
for enriching oneself, family, clan and 
friends. Being fervent believers in equal 
opportunity they have no patience with 
those who regard national office as a 
birthright. So our ideal leader will stay in 
office just long enough to realize his 
stated and unstated aims and then moke 
way for somebody else. 

Olalunui Dare, a Nigerian reporter, is a 
doctoral candidate in journalism at Indi- 
ana University, USA. 


BRAZIL— Such a candidate 
could be seen as a civilian by 
the civilians and as an 
honorary military man by the 
military. It would be perfect. 
Unless he ends up being 
perceived as a civilian by the 
military and as an honorary 
military man by the civilians. 


By Hamlet Paolettfl 
Senior Editor 


I HAVE no doubt whatsoever that the 
ideal candidate to be the next Brazilian 
president is a moderate general. Or, 
maybe, a hard-line civilian. Or somebody 
else. 

How can I be so sure? It is just a ques- 
tion of being familiar with the recent po- 
litical history of the country, of being 
intimate with what constitutes the Bra- 
zilian soul, of having a certain awareness 
about what goes on in the international 
scene and, of course, of possessing the nec- 
essary dose of impudence. 

After almost 20 years of virtual ly unop- 
posed rule, the military, faced with a ma- 
jor economic crisis, seem willing to go 
back to the barracks. Recent elections 
brought an upsurge of political activities, 
with old parties being revived and new 
ones formed. People seem to want to move 
forward politically, maybe trying some 
bold new experiments, like democracy. 
There is even pressure to extinguish the 
Electoral College— a political body made 
up of members of the national congress 


plus state legislators that elects the presi- 
dent— and to reinstate direct, popular 
elections for the presidency. And right 
there is the chance for the "ideal political 
candidate." 

As a moderate general he could play 
the card of providing a smooth transition, 
presenting himself as someone who could 
guarantee that all factions involved 
would not be surprised by anything im- 
proper, or downright nasty, such as an ag- 
ing woman wanting to know where her 
"desaparecido” son is. Though it is more 
than understandable that she would like 
to know, many within the military would 
not understand, you understand? 



On the other hand, a hard-line civilian 
would be hard to topi He would have al- 
most all the advantages. First, he would 
be a civilian and that in itself would be 
mqjor progress— or at least it could be 
shown as such. Being a civilian he could 
be tough on the other civilians, even 
tougher than a moderate general, with- 
out risk of being accused of continuing 
the military repression. And he could put 
some pressure— not much, just a little- 
on the military, showing them that as a 
civilian he understands the subtle and 
necessary give-and-take of political life. 

Such a candidate could be seen as a ci- 
vilian by the civilians and as an honorary 
military man by the military. It would be 
perfect. Unless he ends up being per- 
ceived as a civilian by the military and as 
an honorary military man by the civil- 
ians. Maybe this is what the scholars are 
referring to when they write about "the 
inherent risks of holding political office.” 

If he is a civilian, he would probably be 
a lawyer. Some time ago, those who didn't 
want to be medical doctors or engineers 
went to law school just to have a diploma. 
As a result, today almost everybody in 
Brazil is a lawyer. 

If he is a military man he would root for 
the most popular soccer team of his home 
state. And he would be present at any 
championship games, even if, unfortu- 
nately, his team doesn’t make it to the fi- 
nals. 

Civi lian or from the military, this ideal 
candidate would be a white middle-aged 
man, Catholic, married, with two or three 
children. 

But there is also the possibility that the 
ideal candidate will turn out to be neither 
the moderate general not* the hard-line ci- 
vilian. Maybe this unfathomable figure 
will be somebody else, entirely different, 
completly unknown and absolutely un- 
foreseeable. You, dear reader, might be 
thinking how could this be possible. Well, 
haven’t you read any Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez novels lately?. .......... 
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China’s mayors 
are getting 
younger 


By Ye Zhou 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING— With his close-cropped hair 
and his padded greatcoat draped rakishly 
over his shoulders, Beijing’s new 53-year- 
old mayor, Chen Xitong, looks much 
younger than his age. His election by the 
Municipal People’s Congress in March is 
seen by observers hero as epitomizing the 
goals of the administrative reorganiza- 
tion taking place throughout. China, 
which aims to create a ‘'revolutionary, 
youthful, cultured ami professional lead- 
ership." 

Chen, a professional administrator 
who was virtually unknown before his 
election, replaced 67-ycar old Jiao 
Runyui, a former diplomat and minister 
and last in a line of somewhat Olympian 
mayors of national standing. Before 1983, 
almost all mayors in big Chinese cities 
were veteran revolutionaries in their six- 
ties or seventies who fought for the found- 
ing of the People’s Republic. 

Chen was born in Sichuan Province 
and studied Chinese Literature at Beijing 



more 


Outgoing lieijing mayor, 67-ycar-old Jiao Ruoyu (left), passes on some advice to the 
new mayor, 53-year-old Chen Xitong 


University. After the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic in 1949, he worked succes- 
sively as the leader of a neighborhood 
committee, deputy chief of a police sta- 
tion, head of a factory workshop, a func- 
tionary for the Beijing Municipal 
Committee of the Communist Party, dep- 
uty director of a rural commune and sec- 
retary of a suburban County Party 


Committee, where he remained for al- 
most 18 years until he became one of Bei- 
jing’s 13 vice-mayors in 1979. 

The new mayor *‘is eager to learn, full 
of vigor, amiable and approachable,” said 
Shi Ling, a Changping county magistrate 
who worked with Chen for many years. 
'*Chen is known to be fond of reading and 
is a serious table tennis player,” a lifelong 


friend said He also likes spicy food ea* 1 

daily noodles with hot pepper, .faj L „ . . . . , , , 

also of veteran party leader DengXia,* \)Vi 7 .moslikin, 66, is a widely traveled 
ing who also comes from Sichuan ? i .atyist in the Soviet Academy of Scir 

Probably the most important director of the US-Cunada Instir 
tion that Chen is expected to make uV u.win Moscow. He is a self-described 
introduce the job responsibility systemic activist" and one of 450 elected 
all municipal offices and city-run enfer ' ^mbtrs of the Soviet Peace Committee. 
prises. His election as mayor waster- W-Mper interviewed Zamoshkin dur- 
tainly influenced by the fact that hew Utemi/wflA other members oftheSo- 
the man who administered the establish U'fto Committee to the US and 
ment of a very successful system insuto juWa in May. 
ban Changping county. iiv* 

responsibiltiy system takes a variety rf 'Hoff do you fed about the charges 
specific forms, but in general makes an 'made in West Germany and in Wash- 
individual’s income dependent on hispro- that the peace movements 

ductivity. It is widely seen as the antife* j tore are manipulated by the Soviet 
to inefficiency, bureaucracy and lazine-> • i 1 nion? 

The new mayor has promised toow : These are very foolish charges. It is 
come within three years this ciuYyj)' disrespectful to their own public. If 
chronic water, electricity and gaaslw [ « follow this kind of logic, then mom- 
ages, which have prevented mainnc-t ■ '• r= cd* the US House of Representatives 
buildings from being used sometime i-r ’ ’&•* ffho recently voted for a nuclear 
years after their completion. ; look duped or manipulated. They 

Six vice-mayors were elected with > respected American citizens, they 
Chen. Their average age is 57, while tin: ncot be duped or manipulated. Those 
of the former 13 vice-mayors was 65.Th ‘Wed for the nuclear freeze are show- 


systematic professionalization and tec 
solidation of local government in Chin. 1 , 
of which Chen’s election is considered a 
part, is expected to be completed natior. 
ally by the summer of 1984. 


vtoir sincere desire in response to the 
.'nation we all face.The charges are fool- 
L-i) and dangerous actually because they 
•-eate distrust, they call namefl. There 
serious peace activists on both sides. 


A black presidential bid in US? 
An idea that won’t go away 


By M. Carl Holman 
Special to WorldPaper 


WASHINGTON, D.G.— -The possibility of 
having a black candidate enter the 1984 
US Democratic presidential primaries 
has taken on a life of its own. 

It started out as just one option among 
many raised in a series of discussions in- 
volving black politicians and members of 
private organizations. The resulting me- 
dia attention and the differences of opin- 
ion on the wisdom of such a candidacy, 
however, have endowed the idea with a 
power and persistence that cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Two other thomes from the earliest dis- 
cussions also have persisted. One is the 
need for blacks, whatever their political 
leanings, to work together more effec- 
tively than ever before to alter by 1984 a 
situation in which they are taken for 
granted by the Democratic Party and ig- 
nored by the Republican Rarty. The other 
is the importance not only of shaping and 
organizing support for the concerns of 
blacks* but of reaching out to form coali- 
tions with othor groups in the US who 
feel the pinch of economic dislocation and 
are dispatiafied with prevailing govern- 
mental policies— poor and working-class 
people, Hispanics, women, environ- 
mentalists, peace advocates and those 
middle-class people and small entrepre- 
neurs concerned about losing jobs, homes, 
businesses and opportunities for educat- 
ing their children. 

. Meanwhile, despite continuing efforts 
to scotch the notion of a black presidential 
candidacy and the public opposition 
voiced by some respected black leaders 
and organizations, the idea refuses to die. 

A black polling group has found senti- 
ment in favor of such a candidacy running 


from nine-to-one to six-to-one among 
blacks in several m^jor cities. A mid-May 
Los Angeles Times poll showed civil 
rights leader the Reverend Jesse Jackson 
running third behind the two front-run- 
ning Democratic candidates, former Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Senator 
John Glenn. 

Those who argue against the black can- 
didacy hold that it will be divisive and 
may ensure victory either for a Republi- 
can Party felt to be hostile to black inter- 
ests or far a conservative Democrat who 
would feel little need to help blacks make 
up the ground they have lost in recent 
years. 

Others fear that, with some blacks al- 
ready publicly or privately committed to 
one or the other announced white candi- 
dates, it will be impossible for a black can- 
didate to gather the support and the 
financial backing necessary to make the 
kind of run that would ensure genuine 
brokering power for blacks within the 
Democratic Party. Another fear is that a 
black candidacy will stir a white back- 
lash. 



Ye Zhou is a staff writer with CkwFx j ^thc roleofa Soviet peace activ- 
tures, an official agency. 

. w raw the public awareness of the 

'.tetfsaofwar and of the possibilities for 


Civil rights leader 
the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson recently 
placed third in a 
newspaper poll of 
Democratic 
candidates. 


DRIVES to gel more blacks to register 
to vote are either underway or being 
organized in every section of the US in 
preparation for the 1984 presidential 
elections. (The black voting-age popu- 
lation numbers around 17.6 million, 
out of a national total of 165.5 million.) 

Sixty percent of eligible blacks regis- 
tered for the 1980 elections, compared 
to a 70.4 percent registration figure for 
the population overall. But the propor- 
tion of blacks who actually turned out 
to vote that year, 60.6 percent, was 
very dose to the percentage Far the na- 
tion es a whole, 52^6 percent 


As the very prospect of a black candi- 
dacy has quickened interest around the 
country among young blacks and others 
who were heretofore showing little inter- 
est in the 1984 elections, another strong 
reservation is expressed. Suppose, in- 
deed, they say, a black candidate does 
help register two or three million blacks 
not now on the voter roles. Would not that 
candidate’s almost certain defeat lead to 
even greater disillusionment and aliena- 
tion from the political process? 

Proponents argue that blacks are not 
so unsophisticated as to be unable to cope 
with setbacks— having had considerable 
practice— and point to the importance of 
the experience of every ethnic group in 
America of having to initiate break- 
throughs to new political plateaus. 

They argue ftirtjier that an increase in 
black voter registration could add sub- 
stantially to the number of blficks, His- 


panics and liberal or moderate utte? : ;• win order to stimulate changes in the 
elected to national, state and locals tHuical climate. Then when we meet 
A black candidacy could well place ok to > -Th peace activists from other countries, 
three million new black voters on m discuss and exchange information, 

roles— particularly in two sections of to | »cisa lot of this being done, for exam- 
US crucial to a Democratic victory in i/r.w Moscow television. 

1984: the Northern Tier states, w>« ' 

heavy electoral votes and hignbto %did you become a peace activist? 
voter strength, and the South, which >k whole world situation and the ten- 
th e heaviest concentration of o « ;• Soviet American relations stimu- 

voters. ,• j 5 ..J*? 1 * activity in my case. Also, as a 

Another argument for a black can® '^nqpat I got acquainted with Ameri- 
dacy is that it will provide a cleat* . 1 ^jciology, and 1 visited this country 
stronger voice for black rontBrnsto® j^^ttniversities. So for a long time I 
likely to come from any white cawwaw. , *. been interested in a mutual under- 
And that it will add to the j between societies and in break- 

blacks, women, other minorities, iaane of the stereotypes 

and moderates among the delegste « 

the Democratic National Con Juueally, how did you become a 
who would be likely to supports^ j «*«***? 
the goals of the "People s Plano j u P^ce committees each choose a 
being shaped. ! jwL— 10 ftttend the general conference 

Perhaps the argument that s ;r ^ Cow > ar »d the conference elects a 

most sensitive nerve is the ^ttea. There are 450 mem- 

that 1984, rather than some later j - agon the Central Peace Committee, 
exactly the time to have a bla . U m a presidium and a chairman, 

run in the presidential pnman ~ , | m works through elections, 

tion strongly opposed by some ^ 

white liberals. Proponents 03 ^ W^r^5, rence men *bers also 

lar opposition is not voiced to l 6 Party? 

the white candidates who are I -W of . , u them are not. But 

runners, and see unwilling Joists are members of the 

port a black candidacy as tac j * • Party and I would say they 

of second-class citizenship ^ i ;-.i it . to the system and to the So- 

It® 1 But thev also fll'A flntiira in 


There are honorable people 
sides of the argument; deap n 
that they hold quits 
this matter, they are ccntinu' "B lin , 
strategize and work tog® ■ 

back on the relative inertia*^ 


ing gloom with whichso nation 1 

were contemplating the " lear tha 1 

elections in the US, it bbbb i ^ 

a _ i. direction 01 ... 


the tone, pace and direction ^ 
ership across a broad .j on5 8 ? ln our government accept- 

on a new dynamism as the 

TtaA Holman “ ^S* 8an g«lsli 


turned Urban Coalition, anonpro, 
affairs organization. 


— th ey also ai’e active in 

^ Arif, the beat Plans for 

^ ea tbe fi,ee z» was 
T^.|n ? peace activists of our gov- 

S* coming to our country. 
^ Committee. 


^ or a freeze in our 
a\5 > l ? I ^ )rBber g and the idea 

^role r =®? SdeRnitely played 




try which have the same objectives? 

One must question the objectives of the 
dissident movements. If a group is hostile 
to the system— to the state in our coun- 
try— as they are in many cases, it cannot 
promote trust between countries. The 
peace movement cannot be without the 
participation of both governments be- 
cause they are important in international 
relations. Even if one recognizes the main 
failures of a system, it is important to 
work within it. 

How can you cooperate with peace 
movements In Western Europe and 
the US? 

Cooperation depends on whether we 
are believers in peace, not on our political 
views. Up to now, only my government 
has expressed the desire to go ahead with 
a verifiable freeze. But there are a lot of 
people in the US House of Representa- 
tives who voted for the freeze. The Catho- 
lic bishops in the US expressed the same 
idea. 

There is one common concern for equal 
security and mutual security, and there is 
one common danger: the danger of ther- 
monuclear catastrophe and the escala- 
tion of the arms race. On this basis we can 
unite our lobbying forces to pursue some 
of these aims. 

Is that the purpose of your trip to the 
US? 

Yes, and the purpose of getting to know 
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the nuclear disarmament policies of 
Brezhnev and Andropov? 

I don’t see substantial differences. Life 
and situations change and there must be 
new proposals. There are new proposals 
by Andropov, and if Brezhnev was there 
he would put foi*ward a new proposal be- 
cause this is the role of negotiations. The 
new proposals put forward by Andropov 
are mostly in the same vein as those of 
Brezhnev. 

What is the biggest single impediment 
that you and your committee free? 

The biggest impediments are the ideas 
that you can win in atomic warfare and 
that you can achieve nuclear superiority. 
You cannot win in atomic warfare and 
you cannot achieve nuclear superiority. 
We must work for peace now before there 
are any attempts to develop new systems 
that could grant superiority or a chance 
to win a nuclear war. This would only lead 
to the escalation of the arms race and, of 
course, each new escalation would in- 
crease the chances of accidental war or 
war by miscalculation, and verification 
will become more and more difficult. It be- 
comes more difficult with multiple war- 
heads and with cruise missiles. 

Now is the time to realize that there is 
rough parity. Now is the time ta work for 
peace because we cannot live with ideas 
that you can win atomic war or get super- 
iority or even "non vulnerability." We are 
both vulnerable and we will become more 
and more vulnerable. The only way to 
close the window of vulnerabiltiy is not 
through the arms race but through nego- 
tiations and verifiable treaties, freeze and 
arms I'eductions, of course taking into ac- 
count the differences in our systems of na- 
tional security- 



each other better. For example, the Soviet 
Union is misrepresented here in the me- 
dia. As soon as we have a problem, it is 
shown here as a "crisis” and is very often 
exaggerated, and as soon as we do have 
some achievements, it is not mentioned. 
Very often people don’t recognize how we 
work, how we live, how the system works 
and the mechanics of decision making in 
our country. 

Can you make a distinction between 
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By Leonor Amarante 
Special to WorldPapar 

SAO PAULO— Anarchic, fascist, rebel- 
lious, damned, militant: whatever the ti- 
tle given to it, the punk movement keeps 
on growing, attracting new members 
even in the Soviet Union. Control? to the 
beats and hippies who came from middle- 
class backgrounds, the punks come from 
the fringes of the big cities and identify 
themselves as politically aware. 

In London, where the movement was 
born, they are the children of mine work- 
ers, blue-collar workers and unemployed 
workers. In Sao Paulo, Brazil's largest 
city, they are office boys, clerks, street- 
market helpers, shop assistants. Most are 
the main source of financial support to 
their families, and some are unemployed 
looking for new jobs. 

Last March, during the looting of su- 
permarkets, street-markets and shops by 
unemployed workers, housewives and 
even children, more than 200 punks 
staged a demonstration where they criti- 
cized the chaos in which the Brazilian 
masses who earn minimum wages neces- 
sarily find themselves. 

lb better understand the punk move- 
ment in a country like Brazil, a country 
crisscrossed with social, political, cul- 
tural and religious contrasts, it is neces- 


sary to remember that Sao Paulo is the 
only Brazilian city where the movement 
became popular, attracting thousands of 
young men and women. Ibday this move- 
ment numbers more than 5000, and some 
optimists even say 8000. With some 12 
million people in its metropolitan area— 
which encompasses the cities of Santo 
Andre, Sao Bernardo, Sao Caetano and 
Diadema, known as the ABCD, the larg- 
est industrial complex in Latin Amer- 
ica— Sao Paulo is one of the five largest 
cities in the world. 

With its fast-talking, fast-walking peo- 
ple, Sao Paulo is, politically, economically 
and culturally, the nerve center of the 
country, the place where things happen— 
from the opening of such Broadway musi- 
cals like A Chorus Line and Evita to the 
steelworkers' strike. And it could only 
have been in Sao Paulo that this rebel- 
lious movement of poor young men and 
women would spread. 

lb the members of the more than 40 
punk bands in Sao Paulo, the Brazilian 
punks are not just a copy of the ones in 
Europe or in the US. "We have our own 
identity.” claims "Seguinte" (real name, 
Luis Carlos), one of the poets of the move- 
ment, public-relations agent for some 
bands and editor of four punk "fanzines” 
(magazines made by and for fans). “If we 
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are to take out of circulation all the for- 
eign rhythms, we will have to start with 
the samba, with its Afro influence, and go 
through the bolero, jazz and all kinds of 
rock, not to mention the disco-sound." 

Most of the Brazilian punks are under 
20 years of age and they gather around 
the punk rock bands. Though there are 
not rigidly set guidelines, they stand for 
total liberty, the right to enough food, to 
live in a decent place and to have a job, 
and they reject the established bourgeois 
values, protesting against a society they 
consider rotten. As Clemente Tadeu, 21, 
member of the band "Os Inocentea” (The 
Innocents), explains, they seek equality 
among all “in a country where the extent 
of social inequality is loathsome” 

Thqy walk in groups to avoid police re- 
pression, always wear black clothes with 
leather jackets decorated with metal 
studs, have greasy spiked hair, Wear 
chains and locks around their necks, have 
pins stuck in their clothes, and buttons 
with graffiti over N$zi swastikas "to con- 
trast with this false democracy,” says 
Calegari, another member of "Os 
Inocentes.” 

Johnny Rotten, former member of the 
English group, the "Sex Pistols ” one of 
the founding fathers of the movement 
and a mqpr influence within the Brazil- 
ian bands, started wearing the swastika 
with the word "Destroy” written over it. 
The fanzine "SPPunk,” which has a wide 


lombian guerrilla movement) ! 
other bands, try to define wfe 
names and their lyrics the 
of the movement. One song opmS 
lenges: "That we are buMflK 
never say againJThey aretheaeS^ 
era/But they will have to 
tea, almost always a result cfafcl 
creation, speak of the homra*™* 
nuclear plants, of misery, polhitm 
Their visual style and senHeti** 
fleeted not only in thsir clothing, but* 
in the album covers and In thepoefiecoo- 
struction of their lyrics— are for odlfij* 
the mainstream. They have a sun* 
mgly high level ofinfonnatimforpecd 
with little formal education-most^ 

them have only Borne years of priman 
school— and their quick minds nab 
them opinionated about almost nay j 
sue, from the conflict in El Salvador f« 
song goes: “I cry out/in favor ofthegoer- 
rilla fighters of El Salvador") loth 
ABCD steelworkers leader Luis Ignaco 
da Silva, nicknamed “Lula," whoisfre> 
quently referred to, not only by h 
punks, as a tropical Walesa. 

The Sao Paulo punks say they f«l<p 
I pressed by the system, by their fenfe 
| by the police and by religion. "Sepsis* 
j (real name, Luis Carlos) swears M 
3 web expelled from a church by a pries 
[ who asked him if he intended to pny 
I dressed that way. "Then I asked him if 
! Christ used to wear a coat and a tie.” 
They normally work full time andcora- 
mute over great distances to get h®* 
The songs sometimes are born duriEj 
these travels in the overcrowded, dirty 
and unsafe subways, trains or buses. & 
sometimes they are created in fc 
squares, when police allow then i> 
gather. "Se,” a 17-year-old office toy, SF» 
that inspiration can strike any lie* 
"even when I receive my monthly pj 
stub and I see how much I havens 
robbed by the social taxes, or when a? 
boss is in a bad temper, shouting at 
do a thousand things.” _ 

Victims of police persecution, tt* 
punks of Sao Paulo have a comm®®® 
plaint: "We cannot talk in groups®® 
streets. It is funny, because al® 0 ? 8 -* 
us are the main source of fiaanaW 
port for our families, we work wll 
but for the system we are suspects, 
systematically arrested, like MU . ^ , 
or murderer, only because 

dress” Dilma, a 17-year-old gW.mffw 

of an all-female band, says fW fj*\ 
been arrested and beaten seveftf • 
Unlike the beat and the 
-ments, which had the 
; painters, sculptors, actors, j 

musicians, the Sap Pa u [° 
only one intellectual on the** ^ j*; 
. i Antonio Bivar, 42, a 
wright who, after coming bacW 
don where he spent 8 JLgr 
received for one of his 1 

enthusiastic publicist of ■ 


The entire Indian 
subcontinent loves 
Amitabh Bachchan. 
Who is this man? 


|| ByArunChacho 
® Associate Editor 
K in South Asia 


NEWDELHI-When last July a popular 
Bombay film star perforated his abdomen 
(king a stunt scene and lay hovering be- 
tween life and death for several weeks, 
the world's most prolific film industry all 
but came to a standstill. 

Celluloid heroes here are seen as play- 
ing out screen roles in real life. So tens of 
millions in the Indian subcontinent for 
whom the Btar was a demigod— from 
shoo] kids and street urchins to scien- 
tists and smugglers— waited with bated 
breath and fervently prayed for his recov- 
sy. 

The man was important enough for 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to fly down 
to visit him in the hospital. That he was a 
friend’s son might have been a factor, but 
the political benefits were considerable 
too. 

After a slow start in films, 40-year-old 
Amitabh Bachchan, a tall, soft-spoken, 
hooding actor, has dominated the Indian 
®#ma scene for roughly a decade. There 
at anyone on the horizon even faintly 
freatemnghis preeminence. As one film 
Nwr succinctly put it, "Bombay's top 
j® setora are Amitabh Bachchan, Ami- 
Wh Bachchan, Amitabh Bach- 
*5.. Amitabh Bachchan.” 

Ife not as if others cannot match his 
abilities. What they have trou- 
T^stehmg.ate hia.top star qualities— 
/Jtoality, discipline, business acumen 
, stereotyped role he has perfected 
TPtejys in one box office hit after an- 
S eccounts for his enor- 

•topyidjnty among a basically naive, 
audience looking for an es- 

. Mtmdpubtedly a household word in 
8«»nd only to Prime Minister In- 
perhaps more popular 
m But not only here; A Pakistani 
remarked, only half jokingly, . 
efood for election in Plaki- 


anything to ensure that his films are box 
office successes. His roles would make 
any self-respecting man squirm. They 
might involve the most outrageous song- 
and-dance sequences, the staple of most 
popular Indian films, or some unrealistic, 
bizarre role in— from an educated view- 
point— a very bizarre film. 

"Since every film of his is a very expen- 
sive proposition,” Saari added, "Amitabh 
sayB he feels responsible for those invest- 
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ing in and working with him. Hence he 
doesn't take any risks. The few films he 
acted in in a different role bombed at the 
box office. That made him even more de- 
termined to play to the gallery." 

Interestingly, it could hardly have 
come naturally for Bachchan himself. 
The son of a distinguished poet noted for 
his Shakespearean translations into 
Hindi, he came from an elitist family 
close to Mrs. Gandhi’s. He had an excel- 
lent education and started his career in 
the security ofthe corporate world. Before 
he chucked his job and walked into Bom- 
bay’s lethal film jungle, he had made his 
mark as a serious theater actor in both 
English and Hindustani. But serious ac- 
tors rarely make a living in Bombay films 
since they seldom get suitable roles. 

In Bombay it’s all or nothing— you can 
either be a popular, rich actor doing the 
most soul-destroying things, or be noth- 
ing at all. If you’re willing to do the first 
and succeed, the subcontinent's teeming 
millions are at your feet. 


circulation among local bands, warned: enthusiastic publicist of ^ 

"When you wear the swastika, cross it out . punks. *T receive hundreds d 
Qr write something over it in Portuguese all over the world. The most r ^ 

to teake clear our anji-Nhzi position”. punk magazine, Maximum ^ ^ 

Attracted by Brazil, two other mem- Roll, in California, just pu pink 

bers ofthe "Sex Pistols” Visited Rio de Ja- • page cover story about the 

' * ' * punk scene that I wrote 

/ ‘ Accepted or not, the 


• . . * , wjr iu2,i i, two ouier mem- , Saof 8 ® • 

• Office and Commercial r , % bereoftee"SexPiatoto ,, yiritedRiodQja- page cover story about the sw 

...think first of TAC. 1 neiro in 1979.They came not to play but to punk scene that I 

:v — ‘i- r ' ,* • 1 ahopt a movie and to' meet one' of their / . Accepted or not, the ^ 

' W' r . . ’ I idols, Ronald Biggs; pn© of tike partioi- are more aqd more being 

T I M i" -1 j . ^paats in the Great TVain Rpb^ inLoii- : ten about in 

^Arohitecture 1 ^ bra^caste^d stage 


; ' v The Arcfiitecta Collaborative Ing. f v V, 
Coniacfi; ••■-'..v . ,■ 

’ : -’RoJand.lGuveii; Managing Director ./■- 
;.468tei|lo Street • ■' r •; 

1 Cam bridge; Massachuseh? 0213B USA J 
; iblephdrift 617^:4200 '.4' ' 

• ; ;T6lax92l4^^.; 


UrpanQesign wdftanhtop 
yUnfa 
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'■ : Graphic design J 
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; land mocking 


ifl. . . . make the youth 

' Without losKitocb^ 8 ^ ;, V 
' ■ and raocktog^boBloy® 11 ^ 8, 
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Report 


rftdvanced 

Management 


THE FRONTIER OF MANAGEMENT THINKING AND PRACTICE 


You can benefit from the best management thinking from around the world. 

ADVANCED MANAGEMENT REPORT will provide you (12 times a year) with a synthesis 
of the latest management thinking , techniques and research throughout the world in a quickly readable 
form. This is. vital to solving your everyday operating problems and planning your future. 

Here are examples of the kinds of materials you will find in AMR: 


• The key to export profits 

• New techniques for strategic planning 

• Program for more effective use of the computer 

• Peter Drucker on management tactics to 
increase productivity 

• Critical success factors 

• Case studies of successful companies 

• Reviews of current management literature. 

• Help your salesmen not to waste lime. . 


• The new breed of computerized decision 
models 

• System for competitive information 

• How effective is your advertising? 

• Interviews with top management consultants. 

• Critical path analysis by computer. 

• Exercises to rate your own management 
performance. 


SEND IN THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY TO SUBSCRIBE TO AMR AND RECEIVE 
FREE COPY OF “HOW TO INCREASE EXECUTIVE EFFECTIVENESS.” 
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letters 


FROM AMUSEMENT TO OUTRAGE 

AS an American, I was first amused and 
then outraged by the Letter from Boston 
entitled "A talo of evil gods in a cold, cold 
land’* (April 1983). The articlo is remark- 
able in its misunderstanding or misstate- 
ment of the American process of 
government and in its total disregard for 
the history and origins of our country. 

Strong political opinion is common in 
today’s world and by its nature need 
never be burdened with truth or good 
taste. 

We are, however, a government of peo- 
ple and their elected representatives— 
not of rulers. The current economic 
distress in our country was not caused by 
our chief executive— whoever he may 
he— but by a long period of political deci- 
sions and actions taken by the people's 
elected representatives. The simple fact 
that our recession is being shared by the 
developed countries all over the world 
should raiso a serious question in think- 
ing minds about the validity of fixing re- 
sponsibility to any one individual. 
Clearly in this regard, inflation, high in- 
terest rates and unemployment were in- 
herited problems. 

Of much more concern, however, is the 
outrageous statement obviously intended 
as tongue-in-cheek: "Who knows, if this 
area of the world had been colonized by 
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some open-minded, free-thinking and 
risk-taking people, things might have 
been different. Maybe it would have had a 
liberal constitution, a real social organi- 
zation that accepted divergent ways of 
thinking and even some Bort of separa- 
tion between religion and state.” 

The intended whimsy, however, deni- 
grates the wisdom of our constitution 
writers who created a model for freedom- 
loving people which has been admired 
and copied for two centuriea. It belittles 
the poor and oppressed who fled the tyr- 
annies, the pogroms and the ghettos of 
Europe in search of opportunity freely 
given, and it insults those who risked life 
and family to carve the world’s greatest 
economy' out of an unfriendly, inhospita- 
ble wilderness. 

While no serious American could claim 
that we are a blueprint for the perfect so- 
ciety, our nation created many of the ba- 
sic principles of social progress and still 
represents a haven and promised land for 
peoples seeking freedom and opportunity. 

One of America’s greatest problems to- 
day is the personalization of politics and 
the substitution of invective for alterna- 
tive, and those who seek a return to the 
older gods neglect the lessons of history 
and the opportunities of the future. 

— W.Johnson 
New York City 


LETTER FROM ATENSE CLIMATE 

IN the spirit of your page 2 feature, "Let- 
ter from...,” penned by one of your editors 
and presenting fresh perspectives on 
places they are visiting, I, as a European 
working in Argentina, am prompted to 
submit this “Letter from Buenos Aires.” 

Elections are “only” a few months 
away and things are finally starting to 
move, although in a very disorganized 
fashion. Politics here right now just mean 
critical anti-government speeches and 
pictures of a rosy future. To me it all 
seems wrong. It’s too easy to criticize— the 
abuses, miseries are just so open and obvi- 
ous— but of course it is an easy way to 
gain popularity. 

The incredible thing is that none of the 
mqjor parties even have a platform or any 
presidential candidates. They have no ec- 
onomic measures to propose, no social re- 
forms, no other political views. It is just 
like this whole society: disorganized and 
unplanned. Those two characteristics 
plague everything, from the family trying 
to Btick to their US$100 monthly budget 
to the mqjor corporations and, obviously, 
the government and junta. 

People 81*6 expecting so much from a 
new democratic government and in my 
opinion they will be let down quickly. 
Even an organized and effective govern- 


ment will have to take some very toa 
decisions to make a dent in thiacouZ 
huge problems. But people expect Z, 
to get better overnight. I see a wfll 
turn to a totalitarian regime. 

Apart from the continuous problem 
some other black clouds are an umfcJ 


They appeared on the horizon just » 
couple of days ago when the main unfa 
called for a strike tomorrow, andananfr 
government march on Tuesday. Duriaf 
the last strike all economic actintis 
were paralyzed and during the lastmaitk 
or demonstration one person got shot, 1 
openly, by the secret police and the fe 
struction was incredible in the cwtnj 
parts of town. ; 

The government has declared strikes 
and marches illegal, which iuiuIIj 
means trouble. They then put out anil 
big carrot— a 15 percent wagehikefivaS 
unionized workers. But not even Iht 
helped. So now, every hour of the day, in’ 
state-run TV and radio you hear spoUifc 
“All Argentines have a constitolioul 
right to work. Exercise it" Or, "Siiwlb 
strike on the...has been declared illegal 
all workers who do not turn up to ini 
can face fines, imprisonment or tali’ l 
guess you understand the climate isik 
tie tense right now. 

-AGraubeq 
. Buenos Aires, Argestiu 
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Offers 


MA«JOft LAND AND COAL RESOURCE ' 

80,000 acres surface in the U.S. A. . . 

800 MijltonToria High BTU Subbltuminous Coal 

For Infcxmation, write: Vaughn Johnson 

: \ 'fellowstone Company 

box 99 . rr • 

Billings, Montana 69103 U.8.A’ 


THE WORLD IS YOUR 
MARKETPLACE 


.-r : . deivering high quality, Ipwlcost raw materials and, Industrial 

\ . equtprnent to customers around the world. We have anqt* 
,j!f > of professional traders in 34coUntriq$. . • .. ... 


PENFRlENbS. Fbr ^information on 
‘ International worldwide correspon- 
dence, send name, address: PAPYBUS, 

580-WP, Hwy 67, FlorWntjMa 6303k 

' Asian corespondents wanted. Agee 15- 
‘ 80 preferred. Asian Exchange, Box 
. lO^WP.Honokaa, Hawaii 96727 USA. ... 

BANKING & INVESTMENT mpresan- ; : ! 
latdvas wanted. Good commissions, IBIS- , 

WP, 78 Bond Street, London W1 . 
England. 

: .. MAKE .FRIENDS WORLDWIDE . 

'through international correspondence. • 

■ • Detail! free! Hanhw\Wag Box 110680/. 
M,Bolkli,W.Gflrniany. 

' . Three New CondorplnJuxna For Sale.. 

.''V Perfectafi a staffhoude.Two Bedrookri, 2 ; ' 
l/2 Batha~ Swimining pool, Jacuzzi, ' V . 

. - «fluna. Adjacent to Hphwck park, Lda i : - ■ 
' ; Angeles, California, U.SA. Write to:! 

-. 1 Van Ness TWphousee', 600 South Har- 
... yard Boulevard, Lor Angeles, Califo* 

Ida 9000 SUAa: ;v /t: > f 

: ■ £ PREPARE .YQURSfl-F FOR •' 

■:b ; :■ 1984 OlVMPi&GAMfS - :; 


STUDY IN SWITZERLAND , 

At a coeducational boarding school; • 'V 

British and American university preparation . ; 

. • Excellent /adMties & staffinji , . ffI?n ■■ ; . 

• •Ubs/Computer/Iangua^qncWing^ 

« Sporta/Culhind.excuslooj • 

MONTE ROSA OTERNAT10NAL SCHOOL, . 

CH-1820 Montreux. «' 

Tbl: 027 163534 Tblex 453267R0SJJf^ 
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LEARN DECISION 
THE WAY THEY DO AT 

After all you and your otganlzatlon d^setv6 
chance of syaeSs, ' .■ ; / ? \ ■vV 1 - 

■' ’ "... ' V : ' '• _• t.^kcle 


In Jordan, “AhlanWa Sahlari 
is more than a greeting 

Itk a way of life! 
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What "Ahlan Wa 
Sahlan" means de- 
pends on where you 
are. Too often, it means 
little more than "good 
day." 

‘ But in Jordan, it al- 
ways means what it 
says: "welcome, twice 
welcome, " 

Ask a Jordanian for 
directions-to our 
breathtakingly modern 
business centers, our 
ancient treasures and 
souks and he will hap- 
pily be your guide. 

Because a Jordanian 
regards a visitor as an 
honoured guest in his 
home. - 

' So strong is our tradi- 
: tion of hospitality that it 
begins even before you 
drrive-when you fly 
Alia, the progressive 
airline of Jordan. 

. No matter which 
class you fly on Alia, ■ 
you |can be sure of first 
class treatment. From . 
flight attendants, who- : 
make you feel comfort- 
able, to a schedule 
planned especially for ' 
travelers' to and from ' 

. the Middle Ea^t:' 

/ -Come tp jqrddn with 
Alia.’ Our people have !. 
treated Caesars and 
.Pharaohs like royalty, ; 
i We ccjn dd no.leSs fbr v 





Your bdst connection 
to the Middle East.! v 


-v' : ^ ^ ^ - : to me iyiiadio east.-;;; 










Fathers 
and son 


societ 


By Ahmtid Al-Aiiiini 
Special to the Star 

MOW GREAT ii is thiii we in the Orient 
(ill Ivlonp. 'f lianK Allah, i lie re is in» man 
..|i,»is icady to itiler.ue lilt- mere hoiirmu 
•h ii :» sister of his. or 'a relation hearing the 
.line surname is hehavmg inl;mi>msl\ 
,m where on earth. 

\n jlinosi emlk-ss lixi can he ni«>Uuccil nl ex- 
jiiip!c‘ i*r*Mifiiiiil Ivlniigmg Iliuru is n«« man in 
rxriflUMMlM.'S 111 Ihc west wllitilncs nn| liMit i«» 
.■uniillMirvivmglaniih lies with much respect. 

tin [lw oilier l.iee nl tile* coin (here is Imwever ,i 
JiikTcni set of inlils against oui family iclalimiv 
Mhos lor cMunple ninr i heir sons' future hy ini- 
pluiilt insisting on exploiting sons as a mere c.\- 
i-icvkinn of (he lathers' repugnance ol death 

1 hev wain theii suns lo accept their father's 
.hMivota career nnd some limes even of a wire. 

I his tendency is human nnd used lo be fell 
jinw everywhere in the world. Until rccciu 
hnvMi was tin ordinarily accepted social norm 
■ini (he son of n coal man must be a coal man. 
bnulu.** all over Ihe world acquired (heir names 
ii'ni I he occupation or trade of an ancient foreffl- 
iu Hence came such names as blacksmith, dyer, 
oflet. carpenter etc. 

Dining good old days fathers had (he privilege 
■;«ing before their death that neither their busi- 
■v'*niir name would be doomed to extinction as 
rxirvui* carried on l heir message, name, place of 
and all their basic characteristics. There are 
•nil f.imilics in Britain today who carry out the 
•■"neiudc of their lathers nnd forefathers. 

■'uch phenomena arc however quickly va- 
->i«huig m highly-industrialized societies. The 
'***■* Picture of the agricultural past is quickly 
canning Only Allah knows what sort of n society 
,1,<te iWI exist in advanced industrial places by 
wntury. 

Bui no doubt it is as bad to stick lo Ihe negative 
•■Nett of family life as ii is to allow positive 
t'PNtsio pass away. One ofthe worst cases is this 
^•tence af parents on deciding the careers and 
"‘^rriages or their sons and daughters. Usually 
Ll ” attempts end in disaster. 

Amoy wretched victim ofhis parents inlrans- 
«< n * 8 my ex-student Hani N. whom I met two 
: no ago in Beverly Hills. 

J* *” 65 85 a bachelor in this most charming 

u Ham is rull home-sickness, full of complaints 

u res *nlment for a lire that was lost in 
'tin. 

When he wbs introduced to me by his friend 

*ii'h In ik 10011 me S0me, * me lo recognize him 
J* lh " rown °f«rey hair on his head. Only 
i f broughl oul his Photo at the age of 1 8 
™ savv him did I recollect who he was. I 
•wy concerned to see the awful change in 
whole appearance. 

lhe chance occurred for us to be all 
opened his heart and told the story ofhis 

wIa had Sacrinoed ‘he small wealth he 
Rioted in order to educate Haul to be- 
8 specialist physician. 

1 risked this money to send him to 

discovered on arrival in that 
** 2™ ° rihe "wld that it would lake him 
■*f lcas f beft ? rB he could acquire 

hHSUrtic ability even to attend 
than medicine. 

Tather that he was too far 
wtit^' American medicine, but the 
l w im n i c ! l,,ted by lhe h °P e ° r his son becom- 
ifcq «.J«T*** walkin 8 through the 
,)lllin 8 contSrjr ' 8nd WOuldn ’ 1 understand 

‘o take any other course 
' < CivniIl hiS fa,hcr to his wishful dreams, 
^ina ami ,,^ rCll J. s circulated stories about the 
bn ^ ue son absorb 

fr om i|Q ni reviving a vague sugges- 

" u mi8hl shor,, y be able to 
a | v > a 0 ,‘v? U .' he limc was "Pe for them 
of Hani’s mother lo 

^ ralher came to know the 

■ r^Uy girls but was not 
on vague hopes 

. ■ -■ ! 
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The changing style of our death 


By Riad H Dabbas 
Special to the Star 

IS DEATH the great leveler uniting all- 
mankind in a common destiny? According 
to French writer Philippe Aries the an- 
swer is a resounding no. Death, he argues, 
is as much a cultural ns a biological real- 
ity. 

Aries is a scholar who maintains that 
death is experienced so dilTcrenlly in dif- 
ferent ages lhal it demands historical ana- 
lysis. 

Two decades ago. in "Centuries of Child- 
hood," Aries, one ol tile great French cultural 
historians ofthe pust generation, revealed a pio- 
clivity lor transforming the biological inilo the 
historical. In that book he examined attitudes to- 
ward childhood in the medieval and early modern 
periods. 

His most arresting discovery was that child- 
hood and adolescence as we know them today are 
peculiarly modern inventions. In early limes he 
wrote, "as soon as the child could live without Ihe 
constant solicitude orhis mother, he belonged to 
adult society." The proposition has not gone un- 
challenged. but few would deny lhal Aries 
opened previously unexplored realms of our past 
lo historical investigation. 

History of death 

In "The Hour Of Our Death" he does for the 
termination oflifc what hedid for Its beginnings in 
"Centuries of Childhood": he recreates the wes- 
tern experience of death from the Middle Ages to 
the present. 

According to Aries, five models of death hnve 
succeeded one another over the past millenium. 
The oldest model he calls "the tame death." It is 
associated with (he Middle Ages, though elements 
of it persist in our own lime. Tame is meant to 
suggest not an absence of fear, but a familiarity 
that, from our standpoint verges on indifference. 
The men and women ofthe Middle Ages, as Aries 
portrays them, viewed death as part of life : it was 
a common and visible clement of every day ex- 
perience, and thus its foreigriess — its "wildness" 
— was muted. 

The chier evidence of death's familiarity is 
provided by the funerary practices ofthe time: 
over the course of Middle Ages the old Roman 
tradition of burying the dead outside the city gave 
way to burial alongside and ultimately even inside 
the church. Aries shows how the medieval burial 
ground became a kind of town square — not 
merely n part bul a major centre of business, gov- 
ernment, and sociat life as well 

The second model, associated with the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Arles culls "the 
death ofthe self." The crucial development here is 
the rise of individualism and, along with it, o ter- 
ror or death. Late medieval and Renaissance man 
was profoundly in love with life and, above all, 
with the good things of life. He was the ultimate 
materialist and appalled at the prospect ofhis final 
separation front those things 

Epitaph and will 

Reflecting this horror of separation are two 
major cultural artifacts: epitaph and the will. Epi- 
taphs on tombs make their appearance in this per- 
iod and grow ever more garrulous. They repre- 
sent a kind of miniature biography, which seeks to 


fix a man's life for till time, m record his 
achievements so they won’t he swallowed up in 
'he anonymity of history. 

Even more important is the will. In it the dying 
mail attempts lit retain some sort of control over 
his patrimony by dictating how it is to be distri- 
buted. \t Ihe same lime he assures his own salva- 
tion hy means of an elaborate system of posthu- 
mous devotions — usually masses. T hese, too arc 
stipulated in the will as is the means of their fin- 
ancing. In till such precautions Aries detects an 
unprecedented awareness of the individual ant 1 
his destiny Death has conic to be experienced in a 
new way. namely, as the painful loss of identity. 

Remote death 

Aries's third model — that of the 17th and 
1 Sth centuries — is more elusive He calls it "re- 
mote and imminent death," and he concedes that 
it cannot be linked to any striking alteration in the 
institutions of death, such a* the transference oT 
the grave front outside the walls to (he centre of 
town or (he development of the epitaph nnd the 
will. It is, he says, essentially n change in imagina- 
tion, in the collective consciousness. 

The salient feature of this period is the onset of 
the process through which death will eventually 
become invisible, a process that culminates in the 
20th century. Death begins to be put out of mind : 
it loses us obsessive presence. 

Aries associates this conception or death with 
the rise or modern science, particularly the 
science of anatomy, and he connects it inge- 
niously with necrophilia. The deud person is now 
a cadaver and thus the object of scientific inves- 
tigation, as one can observe, for exam pie. in Rem- 
brandt's great painting "The Anatomy lesson of 
Dr. Nlcolaas Tulp." 

But (here is an unmistakably sensual under- 
tone to the new anatomy, which is pursued not 
only in academic laboratories but also in private 
dissecting rooms. The cadaver, in other words, 
has also become an object of erotic desire, here the 
Marquis de Sade is called to witness. 

Death as reunion 

The 19th century broughl a new and altoge- 
ther unexpected conception of death Aries calls it 
The deal It of the other" or the "beaut ifuf death". 
The “other" whose death now occupies so im- 


portant n place among one's mental furnishings is 
generally a member ofthe family. 

Thisisihcdemh ofthe komriniics.ihe "easeful 
Deal It" with which John (Cents was'Titiirin love". 
T he death saluted hy William Gullcn Bryant in his 
poem "Thnnulopsjs," and above all the radiant 
deaths of ;tn endless succession of literary con- 
sumptives. 

The beautiful deu.li transpires in an operative 
bedroom scene, with all members of the family 
present bidding their due farewell. It also corre- 
sponds to a new conception of (he filler file, in 
which l lie principal event is no longer the divine 
vision but a reunion with one's loved ones. 

The Romantic model of death is accompanied 
by the most dmmutic change in funerary practices 
since the dead were brought within the walls in 
(lie middle ages. 

Because ofthe sprawl ofthe 1 9lh century me- 
tropolis (as well as a new aversion to burying 
persons on lop of one another), there is no longer 
room for the dead within the city, and they have 
to be moved luck to the countryside. 

Here we find the origins of the modern cemet- 
ery — a garden with monuments. The members 
of the family now commune with their happily 
departed relatives on "a visit lo the cemetery" 

Invisible death 

The dominant feature of death in the JOlli 
century is its invisibility. It is characteristic orour 
culture, to deny death. First we lie to the dying 
ahmit their condition, because death lius become 
some how indecent, unmentionable And just as 
we lie to them, they in turn lie to us and to them- 
selves. This conspiracy of silence nnd deception, 
whose literary anticipation Aries finds in Tol- 
stoy's Deuth of Ivan. Ilyich, stands In marked con- 
trast to the fulsome celebration or death among 
Ihe Ro mnntics. 

We have also ''inediculized" death: we put the 
dying in hospitals to reduce i licit suffering bul 
alsu, Aries Insists to temove them from view. 

And finally, we disco uruge mourning, the 
"natural" expression of grief at a timet if great loss. 
Even though some psychologists, have recently 
protested this modern denial of death, it has be- 
come t lie orthodoxy of the day. 



“This dummy hasn ’t even twigged how to use 
amaze. 1 * 
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AliJabri at the National Gallery 

6 What kind of future do we leave our children? 


By Pom Dougherty 

ARTIST All Jabrl Is at the 
Notional Gallery. His ex- 
hibition has Just opened and he 
Is hard to catch as a stream of 
visitors take his attention. The 
conversation moves constantly, 
touching on family, on the cities 
or the Arab world, on architec- 
ture, culture, conservation! 
returning to themes left drifting. 

Hut running through It all Is one 
constant i the question of the cultural 
heritage of the Arab world. Its con- 
tinuity, richness, decline, the need for 
preservation, for greater sensitivity to 
what Is vital In cultural life. 

All .luhrt Is, perhaps, the Ideal spokes- 
man Tor such concerns. Be divides his time 
between painting and museograpliy, with 
forays into conservation of historical buil- 
dings. Ills current exhibition brings these 
elements together and shows their fun- 
damental unity. 

IJxlcnlug to him talk about his work It 
seems these must have always been Ills 
concerns. Actually, he crime to his present 
position by a circuitous path. 

All Juhri whs horn in Jerusalem, hut 
conies of one of the " patrician*' families of 
Aleppo. His family were deeply Involved In 
Arab politics and lie was Immersed In the 
world or Arab nationalism. 

The expatriate 

Ills education took a different turn, with 
time spent at Victoria College In Alexandria 
and Inter In Switzerland and England. 

He spent some time at Stunford 
University In America- at first lathe study or 
architecture, later In art, though he says he 
was a poor student. 

Then It was a long, settled period In 
London. He never lost his personal contact 
with the Arab world, and spent holidays with 
family In Egypt and Jordan. But Arab culture 
held little real meaning for him . His lire was 
caughtup with European culture in which he 
was immersed in London. He was conscious 
at times of a certain “limbo” feeling... but 
that is the eternal burden of the expatriate 
anywhere. 

A visit la Marakesh (n 1976 brought the 
realization that, as an Arab, he was actually 
part of what he was looking at, not Just an 
Interested bystander. 

The turning point was in Cairo. 1977. 
After a morning spent sketching at the Cairo 
Museum, he emerged to find a million 
Cairenes demonstrating against food price 
rises. He was stunned by the energy, the 
force and, once again, the realization that 
this was his world. These were not just 
Egyptian faces , they were Arab; and he was a 
part of them. 

London was left behind, and All Jabrl 
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buildings with a set or fine wHidowstat » 
In Intricate balcony there, the variation’s Id 
stone faendes and corners. 

■But he also noticed the gradual decline, 
the encroachment of masses ofconcreitand 
aluminium on old stone: Thelossofahumai 
scale. Then came involvement In projects w 
restore the BllbeJsl house and the MunU 
pallty building in the same area, andthlnp 
began to fall Into place. 

How was it possible to renovait it* 
interior of a museum or the Municipality 
building if the area around theinwasalM 
to decay, he asked. 

We can see in the exhibition some of thr 
work he dldfor both the Municipality andthe 
Dilbelsl house, together with his suggested , 
plan foT an integrated renovation ofthtan 
stretching from the Amphitheatre to the 
Nymphaeum. 

Celebration 

With buildings restored, traffic con- 
trolled and some greenery, there would be* 
place for the people of Amman to enjoy tto 
city in an environment which celebrates the 
centuries, of Amman’s history from the 
Roman limes to the bustling 20's and ih< 
splendours of Bllbeisi and up to the prew*- 

It is not a cosmetic approach he Is in- 
gesting - not the addition of a Few 
flowers or to add the odd arch and cjH it 
I slamic school. Jabrl says lie Is comtaaA 
reminded that, despite its political Jf#* 
mentation, the Arab world has a strivirc 
historical and cultural continuity. Atih 
must build on this foundation If t heir sftit- 
and cultural lives are to have any «i. 
meaning. 

The restoration of old Amman would w 
be easy, but It Is essential if Amman ht. 



mlmple, patterned African kanga... 


Or ii string vest nnd shorts 


Travelling light for summer 


i irioikspxHl and makes you fed 
j i. then it works, Pack it — nnd 
! ■•i iheiej behind 

) lli-ft* luvc summer favourites, a 
j i -icMra thin drawstring ii ousers. a 
■ • *hin that's u light little breeze of 
-r. \>t a colourful tie-dyed smock 
J ■* hie otic you always want to 
; "iit-vei j bathing suit to stroll hick 
•h< teach. Pack them. 


Bllbeisi house: the loggia: upper Renovation/restoration inside the 
floor Municipality building 


came back to Jordan and his cultural heri- 
tage. 

Wider vision 

He finds It Impossible to confine himself 
to what he describes as a “purely line arts 
position". It Just doesn't make sense, he 
says, in a society undergoing rapid change 
with so many aspects of cultural life are 
under threat. 

•In his painting he celebrates both the 
high culture of Mameluke Cairo with a series 
of the beautiful mosques and madrasas of 


that time and the vulgar, vital popular cul- 
ture of downtown Ammanandorold Aqaba. 

Two of his downtown paintings (they are 
from a series of four) are In the current ex- 
hibition. They were painted while Jabrl was 
working on the restoration of the Folklore 
Museum at the Roman Amphitheatre. Prior 
to this he was not particularly aware of 
downtown Amman. Travelling to and from 
the museum each day he began to feel the 
energy and spirit of Its crowded streets. Its 
raffish cafes; to see the charm of Its old 


using local materials. 

Odd corners 

jabrl has a strong reeling or *5 < ?iS«I 
Aqaba, but Is saddened by the cm t 
taking place there. The beaches afe ’ 

with Bahaman style thatched sun she • • 
concrete Is everywhere, and even in P 
trees are Imported. , 

jabrl remembers the Aqaba °[ He 

seeks out the odd corners of the " , B 
gives us sketches of Its pajMtcd if * (|1( 
tumbledown buildings and UJ ' A( 

work he has done to help ensu * J* 
Sharif Hussein house Is restored wii * 
and Integrity. 

jabrl's gift Is to remind us s of h ‘ ^ 


is ad- 
holiday war- 
, «. te » a haggicr T-shirt, ligluei 
’ ■ - - i raters or a sleeker ona-piqe ta- 

•fc 'iinimcr belongs to the woman 
U’tetejmifui Kick. She is baring ii 


in a backless sundress criss-crossed 
with shoestring straps. She is haring tt 
too in u new plunge- hack on ton knit, 
in n scoop -back shift .tint n clingy 1 
•shirt dress. 

Every year there is a new wiiy to 
wear u simple 1 -shirt t.Munmei ’X} style 
is layered under string vest), or knoi a 
shin (The new french shins, in.m- 
sized in crumpled silk to layer between 
vest and jacket). And every summer a 
parco gels n new twist (cinched this 
year, quite simply, into n short strapless 
assy metric sundress). 

The fastest way to get the look of I he 
season is with a few wonderful access- 
ories Not lots of confusing bus — but 
just the right chunky belt, an arm lul of 


Your body and the heat 


Plttthe legs, arms or nbdomen 
v * “meonc who has been exerl- 
.* ‘Bmf and sweating profusely. 

en remmocu, nc ; he jj, V* “ ut ,0 53,1 depletion In the 

In his work on the BIR J” * ^ r .*® a 01,1 restore the balance by 

Ites, " As with every major i J e . t gfuc L;,* ^wpoon oi salt in a litre of 


Jabrrs gut is to ’ 8rt | CU i 8 !ii‘ 

day touches that glveaplacelt P 
and htnee Its humanity, 
been reminded, he wants us t 


^ oui Jogging the other day 
^ n }™kand w henIgot 
tgi lerrlble cramps In 


writes, ••Aswirnevery wstW iw 

world, economic pressures fl ni ,r 
IndlflerTice are slowly strlppl ‘* „«."** 
every vestige oTlts more grad us P ^ e! . 
can Ignore the aesthetic and , deS ••*«*• 
ement In our cities, but 
kind of future do we leave our 


The house of Hajj Suleiman Al- Bilbeisi 


SITED south-west of (he Roman 
theatre; at the fool of Jatiel Jofeh 
in Amman ant) comprising an im- 
portant element in the nucleus of 
edifices closely connected with 
the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Transjordan, Qasr A I Hilhcisi was 
erected by Hajj Suleiman Al- Bll- 
belsl, head of the prominent local 
family, in 1920-21 at which, time 
this part of (he liny metropolis 
was still the .semi-pastoral heart 
-among ruined imtiquitlcs and 
open hills... 

Designed in the classic urban 
style of the nineteenth century ar- 
chitecture that evolved among 


wealthy classes of Ramallah and 
Nablus developing later in Salt 
but surviving much more rarely in 
t he new capital w hose growth 
cn-incidcd with the shift from this 
vernacular mode of building to 
more modern European trends, 
the house first served us town re- 
sidence for its owners before 
undergoing various changes of 
function and fortune from its 
protid posilion overlooking the 
original river of Amman that 
flowed through Saqf Al-Seil. 

In 1927 it was (he house of the 
Prime Minister H assart Pasha 
Abou’l Houria, continuing Its Ma- 


son with the later Prime Ministry 
built on the site of the present 
Muni ci pal i ty ; su bseq uently for 
many years a Court of Appeals; 
and in the 60’s a school for girls; 
succumbing slowly to the condi- 
tions of neglect and disrepair 
which finally caused it to be 
closed. 

The order for Its razing was 

signed hy the Governorate of Am- 
man in 1979 but the office of the 
late mayor halted demolition in 
May 1980 pending an appeal on 
grounds of historical interest to 
the nation... AliJabri 
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"*l W |n! CSUt ' 0ns ,0 remember arc 
l00sc * w *b*vantllaied 
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■PrrnxJmately mid-March 
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the hottest pnrt of the dnydiirlug Ihis 
period is Inadvisable. 

If you vvlshfocoiitliiue yourjogglng 
programme then do It ellliernt dmvn or 
after the weather cools in the evening. 
Otherwise you may be asking for the 
more serious problems of either beat 
exhaustion or healsiroke. 

Heat exhaustion is typified by 
sweaty, cool and pale skin. The pupils, 
(he hlack part of his eyes, arc large. 
The sufferer feels weak and perhaps 
faint but has no fever. His pulse is ra- 
pid and weRk. 

A person In this condition should 
lie down In a cool place with his feel 
raised. Luosen all tight clothing. He 
should be given salt water - one tea- 
spoon of salt to a litre of water — to 
drink. 

I lent stroke Is less common but is 


wood ,iik! ivory tangles, shell o.i! rings, 
a pair ol dal snappy Roman sandals. 

rile most stylish way u> Streamline 
u holiday wauholv is edit out col- 
ours. Tiv while with khaki, then .Mi- 
lling shades <>! pink, ur a Mcuclicd-oiu 
Wuc. 1 Ins summer , add black. It's fan- 
t.istic with u liulu Mini, in 

Everyone should travel w iihmieor 
two lengths of cotton, something yuii 
love cut from a bolt «.*f cloth, or <i spe- 
cially designed and bordered parco, 
kanga oi sarong. 

Even il al llrsi you don*r liavv the 
knack ol wrapping and iwisting ii min 
tops nnd dresses, a lengrii picli vcii! 
ton lightens up the dieaneM hotel 
loom. q i l ent 

Health 

by Joyce Niles 


very dangerous. The signs are a skin 
that is red, hot and dry. The person has 
n high fever, sometimes even more 
Ilian 42 degrees 1 1 06 degrees F) and is 
very III, or often unconscious. 

Emergency treatment Is to put the 
person In the shade, loosen all light 
clothing, and soak him with tepid 
water and fan him to lower body tem- 
perature. SEEK MEDICAL HELP 
IMMEDIATELY. 

Heatstroke enn he a serious threat 
to life. High body temperature can 
produce Irreversible bruin damage or 
the person may go into shuck and die 
unless nicdicnl attention is received 
promptly. 

Joyce Niles Is a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Writers Association. 


ach soup 

lD 8redients 


hole n s P i„ Qch (thawed) or 
1 ' ffesh spinach, lightly 

E ? 00115 b,,llcr 

n our 

'•^ : th.icken«ock 
>ghuri 
*" d Pepper 


SB® 




Method 





Saule (lie onion in buitci until soft 
Add ihe flour and then gradually add the stock 
Bring to the boil and cook until it ft smooth 
Add the spinach nnd conk a further five minutes 
Puree in a blender 

Add the cream or yoghurt, a pinch oT nutmeg and salt and pepper lu 
tasie 

Serve hoi or cold 



Joyce Abu Jassar 


1 1 1 1 k | IS .in Xr.ibic pi-tin t li.il .isl.s ,i link- hiid w In In- lives m ihcik-.cn 
w heie iheie issc.iicclv \v:iiL|-"i-|i*i'd w lien heVtuild llv aw .tv lo.i uill-iici 
place «»i plcwiy Ihe hud .mswev- ih»« he will eiMitimie u. live there 
Ivc.nise ii is his hmiit 

huived l alum, popiil.u e< iineili.m. in die icile ol Cilmu.ii I'oshe 
e\pte-.sed the sewtirwent Hx.it hving as .« Mi.vnwei in .1 loretgn oumin 
like standiiie linked in -l snowsimni. 

Yet in.mv of ns Jo uproi-i ouiseives kir.i gie.it variety «»IT-cnv>iis in 
live .ill oi pan ul mu lives in .i country I’.n lr»«m our place oflvinh }S\ii 
eteiv mice in .■ while, no iii.uiei wh.n our cjicuimi.iiice.s. we led like 
111 IN 

Swirling leathery lloek of migrating birds 
| ; n|- .i slim i time descend into my v.irtl 
And ch.uieiing cheerful iviJvmg I hear. 
ftiiUiug tones that ring in inv eats 

Where have you come lioni. dc.ir link- fiivmJs, 

\nd w hue lioni hen- will v«wr Might wend - ' 

You pause a slum time m mv gulden lu \mg. 

Then continue on your jnurnej. again 

You 'sin^r ol Nile water bine where yiey hippopotami pl.w . 

(.it viiiik-i sands and Million sun aflame. 

Ilrow n-faceil far me is in Irn^ hlack robes displayed, 
l-'oi it is i lie place lioni whence you came 

‘l lien you liill another tune 
Ol'emei.ild peaks tall, liees grown g.reen. 

Ol grasses long K-snlc a suite and silver se.i. 

( o*i| morning mists einbr.ieing mauve nieiiilows free 

Ihe fiisi sweet so lie Dlls my e.us. 

Hut secoiiil is \\ Inn my he.ut hems. 

I'oi it sniiis-'l a land far lr. »jn It etc 
So veil iiluelt like the land I hold dear 

I iilie i ol Is «<n. M.ipii/mes aiul newspapers I'rinn Inuiie Mippk-illeni 
those mte-iesiinj; missals hour \um I lorisdiv ahovit ihecmreni condition 
• •I her simi-vs Km oil visits hack we notice su hi le cl l.inges that « "ids on 
paper have tailed h* convey 

People w lie- used in livi over wli.u innik-l e.u tliev were ilr ivint and 
wlicilicr the neijilihiuiis’ w.islvilei are ituw won vine al'oui whales 

.’•.-iw cwi) tile in <>- 1 c.neless ol vmii hii-iul-. sin mid iievn eoiisuk-r 
ilii'iwmu ln\ el ic\v me ami w i.ippei on the rnHiiul. \nd ihe wilder ness 
paths i |n - meh the loie--i . ,ne ''iipplied with m-.il link* liiict iccepiaclcs 
spaced al emo eiiieni disi.nices apari. 

Uui the iilo-a mu prising, siarilitiy, clt, mges lli.u we .nc liable io eu- 
eiMiniei .lie the -ill erat roilMii ourselves \A e didn't led them Iveauselhev 
c.i me giadii.il h . snhilv. m ihieet propoilion 10 the .1 nzi -inn o| nine s|>cmi 
. ihro.ul Now .nc toiceii 10 se.nch our inner selfm ihscuver l he .- 11 
extent. 

While you me playing detective with \o nisei I* how dov»m deal with 
the situation" 

First } on could adopt the air of su peri-nit y and sophistication. ih L - 
, l , ve seen everylhin^’ simicc. ih-it ilmuvs up a eonilnn.ihk- sim-kescieL-n 
at »ui lid you as you me mall \ Sv.n things out 

Or. you can go nrnuiid explaining things to everyone in the light of 
you r expanded awareness — in oilier words — make a hore «»l'yoiirself. 

Or, you can cling to w huv has remained the sruvve — Sum Dorothy's 
sinuses iind the Diet tliai the neighbour still sc.mers graxs clippings over 
the fence into ihe cornel of Ihe family garden. Uncle Hurry still hams 
mashed potatoes, your sehookhuin still runs her hlv on -i mmiue-h\- 
miiuile schedule, and that funny little hole m sidew alk is -nil iheie 


SUMMER POP GUITAR 
CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS 
AT THE 

HAYA ARTS CENTRE 
INSTRUCTOR: 

CHARLES METROPOLIS 

Lessons every Thursday at 10 AM. June 23 - 
s fP*\ s - Fr f e Private test to determine baste 
ability on June 20, 21 at 10 AM. Any age 
welcome. Students must have (heir own guitar 
by June 23. Entire course 40 JD, in advance, 
includes tape cassette and Instruction manual 
for home practise . for details call H.4.C 
665195/6/4 
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Between Us 



Ya^qoub Salim 1“— r‘ 7 


Hand on the button 

PRESIDENT REAGAN and Mr. Yuri Andropov had a summit 
meeting. It was very secret. They met In an Isolated mountain 
location out West (It was west or Ulan Bator) and talked about 
their mutual annihllatlvc capacity. 

"You know Yuri, you've got us running scared," said Mr. 
Reagan. "I mean, after wc switched from six-shooters to A- 
bombs, you made some tool Weil, we managed to keep the 
womenfolk quiet on that, but when we decided what we really 
need Is an H-bomb and then an N-bomb, you said you were going 
to build ’em tool Don't you believe In arms control, pardner?" 

"Wc note the western leader's concerns with Interest,’ ’ came 
the reply. "But there Is no comparison between the In- 
considerable power of the Socialist bloc and the Fascist forces. 

My honourable fdlow-lcader must consider that while he has the 
power to destroy our country thrcctlmes over, weean only dohim 
the same favour twice." 

"Well now, that’s not quite fair, pall You know nur threat to 
blow you to smithereens In Europe catnc only alteryou wanted to 
put a bunch of SS 20s In there yourselves ( whatever SS 20 stands 
Tor). And now you're talking about a new passel of missiles In 
eastern Siberlal Why, that alone could melt qll the snow in Alas kn. 

"Now let's quit palavering and git right down to It. Can you 
tell me what you really really want ollthem big guns out therefor? 
Don’t beat around the bush." 

"Am shocked that my honourable colleague believes me not 
when I sny that Socialist Russia’s military might Is directed solely 
to the purpose of defending the achievements of the People, 
serving the Inexorable wl II of History and ultimately, for thesake 
of Peace." 

"Yeah, yeah, I know. I take the peace line too when I have 
tool niy people don’t swallow things as quietly as a herd of 
Longhorn s. D utt hat’s my tough cookies , I suppose. Okay, let mo 
tell you 1 The only reason I’m being so tough about all this Is to 
keep them In li ne . In fact , I don ' t really give a hoot w hat you thi nk, 
Yuri old buddy - you can’t get me elected, or sacked." 

The R. ugh Rider contln ued , ‘ ‘ Pardner, let *s make adcal. All I 
need from thlsbuslnessls a place to hang my saddle. What doyou 
need?" 

Andropov eyed him suspiciously. "Uhlnk It was John Wayne 
who told the bad guys 'we don’t make deals.* What are you tal- 
king about? Capitalist Cowboy, our country has seen the cor- 
rectness of my policies and the great Politburo has chosen the 
proper path to historical glbry.I do not need to play any political 
tricks." . 

“Yuri, what would you say If I told you our missiles weren’t 
real? Everybody back home believes they are, but what wouldyou 
1 say If 1 tojd you the contrary?* 1 

VI would say that statement came from somewhere In the 
posterior region of your horse’s body." 

Andropov looked at Reagan with a steely gaze. They faced 
each other, hands hovering near their respective buttons, as 
■ advisers held their breath aitd dived for cover. The tension of the 
facedown lilted, however, when Reagan heard his horse whinny 
outdoors and took his hand ofT the trigger. '] 

*'J can tell you’re going to be atough nut to creek, my friend. 
Well, I can be pretty tough too." Reagan rose, strapped on his 
. sunbelt and donned his hat. * '1*11 be back alter the election. Be 
| ••• there. f % • 

Yuri downed the last of his red-eye and looked at his com-? 

. pantons, VWe've fooled him again, comrades. Now we’ve got 
until theelectlon. Do you think we cap keep those papier-mache 
j missiles standing that long??’ J" . 
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: i . Exhibitions. 

1 The French Cultural Centre presents a photographic exhibition on "Pe- 
tra’Vby Roger Cloilrc 

^Copilquia uniji Thursday 30 June . .. . -■ : . 

Thf Jordan National Qallery, Jabal Luwolbdeh presertWen exhibition pr 

I rworlt by All^abri . V'. ; ' 

i'i The Aperlwtn Centre presenls^M .A ,S.H. starring $lHdt GouId. Do- 
Sutherland and Sally Kollerman ■ i. ' 

it: Thursday 16 June at 8.00 pm 1 

•. Suhdaiy' 1.9 June ht 8:30 pm I:. 

J *** . I. *1 • • > ’ * . ,* • ‘ ' . 

Warring George C. Scott , ' 

Jurtest 8.00 pm ; 1 . . 

•'Thursday 23 Jontfi'e^OO pm . • • ' _ 

MQrrdiy^7.JMr»^«jt lo6pm;. ; !•%•. • y- 

the Spanish Calt raf Centte presents “Sopg4r«f|er ft War” .. 
v'Hfiurtday Iff jufto aift-30.pm 1 ■’ V i ; ;.V' -{'A'-Yl;'- "'r 

•? Is : , ? ■ ■ KUt^y . 

- Dr. Bu.fibn Mp Dojiald wlll glve;a ■acture-at ^CQft pn '^ Nalwi e^h 

• Aiii J or jRoifi iin milljary zone a long tbt sou t h ha ftk of i 
Wednesday 2i ju^at8.30 pm,- . v‘‘. ‘Ik 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Alla presents a graduation certificate to Nancy Kakish while Sister Ray monk : 
Cubaine and Sister Atanns Mashini assist. 

Rosary College graduates get 
ready to face the world 


By Kathy Kakish 
Special to the Star 

• "Graduation makes one feel sad ra- 
ther than happy," said Eva Habib, one 
of the 146 students from Rosary Col- 
lege whose graduation was attended by 
Her Royal Highness Princess Alla last 
Saturday. 

"It's n very happy occasion." said 
Dalnl Barakat, one of the girls who 
boards at the school, “but I'm going to 
really miss my school. I’ve been here 
for 1 0 yearsattd it Is now my home." 

Looking at the glowinggraduatesall 
dressed in white, like angels, one 
would hardly guess that they were 
hnving such mixed feelings toward 
graduation. It is a new step into life 
according (0 Sawsan Ishak, "I feel my 
life Is going to change and be quite dif- 
ferent than what It is now. 


"But it is funny how w'e used to lake 
our school and teachers for granted, as 
if we were going to be around them 
rorever." said Nancy Kakish, "I now 
feel that I've lost some thing very im- 
portant in my life."A highlight of the 
graduation ceremony was a perfor- 
mance by the school orchestra. The 
girls also presented a selection of col- 
ourful songs and dances. Speeches in 
the name of (he graduates, expressing 
their gratitude to parents aud teachers 
*and acknowledging the importance of 
the future, were presented in Arabic, 
English and French by Lana Salamch, 
Anva Shana and Muna Idrees. Sister 
Rayinonde Cubnlne, the principal of 
the school, expressed her happiness for 
the 3 1 st group or “Rosary daughters" 
to be graduated into a new life. 

What kind of life are these girls go- 
ing to lead? Most told The Star that they 


********** ** 



Kitty Epbgrnte presents the Amman Player’s cheque to Minister of 
Culture and Yottfh .Ma'nn Abu Nownr. i 


* *.* * * 


.*, * * *. * 


• The Rinds ofthe Jordanian Olympic «On Thursday Italian Ambassador Mar- 
. •Committee received a JD 500 boast on quls Fabrlzlo Rossi Longhl hosted a 
Tuesday when the Amman Players . “VinD'Honneur” in celebration orita- 

handed over the proceeds from their lian National Day., ; 

S5T* Ro^.1 io be almost a then' 

The play's pr^tiMr JCjlty furtcljohi; t* 1 * on Jy 

said] working at the RCC.was an abso- .Jf, " 8 ., *5®:; A , m Sf? ad r or 
. I uta .pleasure and the Players hope io be uTl/i bhe / f e f T1 * lo .® m ^ s f y 

bnck iherc'fbr Autiimn'fof their next 

"production. • . • Apaler ofthe AihericaiLCertfrewaathe 

: f '. ■■■'.' . : "npn-medla^ exceptloh. ' 1 ' i 

^dtbAi Gentlemen present Included Ads* 

•• «»«•» • A»*a««tor Richard Gate, , 
: thla wooti'Thfe r •, Spanish Ambassador Lola de pedroso, ‘ 

’’for nohiiiav Yftankinw ' British Ambassador Alan tjrwiekand .• 

AmtaSMdor 'iCcith 'Ma-* 

* ' BbUaii. They' Wer^Jofned. by foreign 

! ■>; h ;■ Kbotak,atidHiskam Sba>ywa, and Pe- 
Ityas nrievening.i^rswappli^^^ Ura^ - 

' perJentts pr eafih 6}jiers 5f0u htrles^.i j^^T^e Erat^jy fdl|o^dd !tai{am Pte- 
•t p'iitamji'.b Pt j4lrec|iy«| ? Ihfttc.- 

? . Iftrisectlph of Uie Mtnlsiry of FofdlHn’ gOtxt ithllari Asti SDiinianil rather than . 


Star kids 


plan to go into higher education. * 
"Because or my average, I do *1;. 
think I can get Imo medicine, whttt . 
really like, but my second cholea if 
journalism," said Sawsan Ishik,^-' 
have already had some anicks.pf- 1 ,, 
blished in Al-Dustour- and they Weft ', 
published without being changedywy. * • 
much." Dalai Bnraknt's chtA^k^ 
business administration, "White I Wy 
helping to run the school cannery 
realized how much l liked to dwl aia . 
purchasing and selling." r ; 

Whpn asked what she pteniwite-.- 
.do alter graduation, Era Habib 
and said she wanted to learn Iwdriy, 
drive. "But I also plan to become)!*; 
technician. I'm fascinated by 
would like to work in oite."lW|. 
Turgman told The Star that she wig&v 
sure what she will be doing,; 'N - 
considering Interior design. I rf*™ 
much of my time at home rearrange 
the flowers and the furniture." 

• Munther and Glanna K*lW 
brated the success of Munth«nJ*“ 
exhibition with a barbeque d 
llghlful, and almost compie^« 

house in Sweileh. The house, desi^ 

and partially built, by Munther, 

bines Italian rusticand DatnascusM 

Amongst those enjoying tljjjf 
and its garden were NahlasodA^ 

SI wadi, Marwanand AW* ‘ “JJ* 
Suheil and Victor Blsharat, Dr. 
Piazzardi and Lulglc y ° lSI Ijoi •' 
Tor the evening was the respo ■ 
ably carried, of the Kcll.nl*' 1 "? 
year old daughter Leila 

* * * * * . 'ij./-' 

• Indian music, singing’, 

sine and hospitality were or^ 

■ Thursday night at the 

dian ambassador, Mr. rya . .r.ys 

tOShlri / -* 

On his spacious 
over 400 peoplegatheredio . 

Indian cultural evening 
by the diligent work ofM^ 

The - audience w ®^S|5ii^rr- 
V womertj ete^Wly ^ 

and set 

. that India was Indeed In 



Man KA6 ALWAYS PfiCOGNIZEP TUB UK-WING HOLE Of 
rue SUN; HIS FEAKGF AM EC t IPSE IS UNDERSTANDABLE. 




"/ RHAI.LY MUST GUT THIS FILM TO MY EDITOR FOR STAR KIDS 

wtcn-nwntlirold Kathy Ross is our newest and youngest contributor. She kindly 
us P^®I°R ra Ph her modelling the very latest in summer fashion — whnt 
lw * ,,u, <j, e Jerusalem Star T-Shirt. 


Would you like one 1 ?. All you have 10 do is send your pictures, stories, jokes or 
2JJJ Star Kids. Jerusalem Star. P.O.Box 591, Amman, with your name, age, 
0I 3> ? ox number and your size (small, medium or large). Or if you have any 
wjjions or ideas you can talk to Tricia Weir on 664 1 53 ext. 74. All children whose 
WJliong are published will receive a brand-new Jerusalem Star T-Shirt. Look 
■ ■ 10 hearing from vou! TW. ... 


NEAR Jakarta, Indonesia Inst Saturday 
nil the lights were turned on in the middle 
of the day. For about five minutes an area 
north of the city was in total darkness be- 
cause of an eclipse of the sun. In Jakarta 
itself only part ofthe eclipse n ns seen and 
it was as if dusk had fallen at midday. 
Here are some interesting facts about 
eclipses. 






Wien the moon fm*e& setween ihe sun and we earth, 

IT MAY OBSCURE THE SilN TOTAILY OR PARTIALLY, PEPEND- 
IN6 CM THE LOCALITY Of THE OBSERVER ON EARTH. fi*OM 
ANY POINT ON EARTVI, A TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 
OCCURS ABOUT ONCE IN EVERY 3<»0 YEARS. 
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by Wright and Camp 
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• awkwardly ^ ut ' 

and ^mcluded 

young glr|8i Claffli« ^ 

coririedy »klta.and lpjrt^ 

' The an diettce 

Authentic ,n ^ 0 . 

• clous dishes. : 

-The most 

tevening thou^« . 

: from the 




I; DAM BUU-D^R. 
2, BREED OP t>0&.. 

I, LIZARD*! OF 
THE -MEW VNfOfiLD . 
4 . gum, Becomes 

A .iCifJD Cf t : 


s. THE ADDetg. 

PWIMA L Fl?OM WHICH Wt 
• Gfc-T BACoN-. .•'] 

7. AwtMftL. Which yoe 

• CAN OBTAIN ulC - 

j. -- CCri STR i CToft # ; 
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■feaiufinq 


“PERHAPS 
NEXT WEEK" 


l(2)(2)(SJ (2)U 

fell?® 



I 6UE55 

THAT'S 

ALL... 







ir 






ACTUALLY, I HAVE TO SET 

6oin6...i'm already late 



5 - 29 



(A*. AT THIS \ 

tut, epnie. 
irc ptufp / 
WITH , 


geniuses/ 


*° WHAT? 1 / TAke geETHoVe^THeRS... 

<©UUP gg A /HE HAP A <SQoP !PfA ANP 
GE/N/IU/. all IT 5A'P. '‘X'tt MAKE A 
TAKES IS o/VE Uj NOTE oF THAT. 1 " fZ?n 



Sincerely yours, 
Snoopy 

s/w 


( Dictated, but not 
worth reading.) 






ANP oSC/Ap WfgNP/t, w/*> 5A»C>, 
”H°r POG, JVE G°T AN IDEA THE , 
WrtOiE woHLP WILL PELiSH!" / 



AHP *V?. B^STMAN, WH<» WAS A N 
NffiAT'vE PEK/on &UT PicTutfD 
mihf PEvE^opiNfi INTO A SoccgSr. 
IK iWl/ENTEp a <AME«A IN A RASH.. 


r yoo’ge Such a SMAge, 

fHNlR 'iOU'U. NfVEp- 
THINK OF ANYTHING NEW! 


THATJf WHAT THEY SA'D a*°uT 
NV?- puBlK DOWN THEPfc. . 




Sdgap £/c£ Burroughs 







BAftK/ 
YIP/ . 
BARK/ 



IMWfi/BRt6HrEN£ 
TVEAmCAH 
W/LPE0MEES... 
0 UT/T/EA PARK 
PAYfrKTHE 
JU06LE LORP.., 
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Ambassadors show class in Lufthansa tennis 
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Story and pictures by Tricia Weir 

Star Staff Writer 


AMMAN - The dosing highlight of the ex- 
citing and successful Amman Open Tennis 
Tournament was the special Ambassador's 
mutch held at the Royal Automobile Club 
last week. 

The competition, which ran from 4-9 
June, co-sponsored by the German airline 
Lufthansa and the Holiday Inn was In aid of 
the Ai-Husseln Society for the Rehabi- 
litation or the Physically Handicapped In 
Amman and patronized by their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Ra'd Ibn Zald and Prin- 
cess Mnjda, 

In the Ambassador's special. Prince 
Ra'd and Lufthansa representative Mr. 
Xareent Joyry faced Spanish Ambassador 
Louis! Pcdroso and Senator Ahmed Khalil 
on court In the early evening sunlight and 
provided the spectators with some Inter- 
esting piny In a match umpired by tour- 


nament organizer Mr. Bemd Sperllch of 
Lufthansa. 

Despite his maturity the Senator showed 
himself to he an extremely agile and forceful 
opponent, playing some interesting drop 
shots in answer to the Prince's volleys. 

Mr. Joury, Prince Ra'd's partner, de- 
monstrated his skill in consistently accurate 
und speedy service, which was repeatedly 
returned with equal dexterity by Scnor pe- 
droso. 

His Highness the Prince was reported as 
being somewhat out of practice but It was 
certainly not apparent by Ills constant court 
coverage and dominance in both ground and 
aerial play. 

Unfortunately, time did not allow this 
particular match to run Its flill course, 
somewhat of a disappointment for the fa- 
scinated spectators, and the match was 
declared open-ended in a very gentlemanly 
fashion, after two sets wlththe score tallying 
at 9-2, 9-0 for the Senator and the Spanish 
Ambassador. 


the culmination of the whole tour- 
nament was a reception at the Holiday Inn at 
which Prince Ra'd presented the winners of 
the Ambassador's match with trophies and 
in turn received a special Lufthansa award 
from Federal Republic of Germany Am- 
bassador Dr. Herman Munz. 

Prizes were also presented to the winners 
of the five-day tournament. Women’s 
champion: Mrs. Kuhnclsan who beat Mrs. 
Abraszewski 6-3, 6-2 in the llnai. 

And the men's 
champion, Mr. Khalil whose victory over 
Mr. Abraszewski gave a score of 6-4, 2-6 , 4- 
6 . 

Lufthansa representative Mr. Joury said 
at the reception that the tournament was not 
only to help the Ai-Husseln Society but also 
to promote tennis in Jordan. He added that 
this was the first time that an event of this 
kind had helped to raise money for charity. 

Around JD 600 was raised during the tour- 
nament. 



• SENATOR Khalil (foreground) and Spanish 
Ambassador Senor Pedroso share a joke on 
court. 

.• ,IN the .seiipl finals of (lie Amman Open 
■tennis Championships, mixed doubles, Mr. 
.an4 Mrs. Kuhnelsen beat Mr. Stella and Mrs. 
Abraszewski. 6-1, 3*^6, 4r6. 


South Korean soccer 


• HIS Royal Highness Prince ha‘d, smiling and In 
relaxed mood as he feces Senator K halt! and Senor 
Pedroso In the Ambassador's Special tourhament 
with his partner (right) Mr. Karim Jotiry of 
Lufthansa airline. • 
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. tfiV'-.v-’' 
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tournament 

. CribNJU, South' Korea (API- P.S.V. 

|. .HIndbOv^fi. frbrn the Netherlands beat 
'. Sputh Korea’s pro team Yiikohg 3 — i 
/ip. 4. match ' of the 13th annual Pre-. 
/..'ikfenW l^p soccer tournament held in 
.thjs provincial city , south of Seoul: ; 

'.•••■'X'The . win qompleted : the Dutch. 
‘ .^iiiin'f prelfitUnary ^iohes In Group 


with two draws In (heir. preliminary 
Contests, ' 


J lift losi^VThe'gflt^ .W'a^ lied I •—Lot 

yt) nirti r .■ ^ •••' v. 

: % feleador.fti ndhayflh wi|l 

• .nwdt, the' US biympfo* itim iti AYed- 
' , vho^tax’d. Q.ti'd ts in'S^ui" The Am* ; 

■^inr'Ipa Rla^d r dendpnd lajO.rouRAPrh? 

■i. jjirnjjtary were opih*; 

;;,piaifKi AhvHtMnthsfdl 

"■ tebord :a( iw.d wins.- agaltat ope loss 

•’;y !!:•?• •• -ibV- 


Ghana downed Sudan 3-1. for Its ; 
-. second win against two losses, becbm- 
1 1 Ing fltsi . rtioherup In Group B.- .The . 
/ Ghanaian national so|eci|pti, w h toh |ed 
, 2-r-O at halftime, 'Will Clash with the 
! 8outh Korean national teiUn in the Bd- 
mfflnals,jThp Koreans placed jlrti In : 
[ group A. wUh ^oiean S— 0 record.;: ' 
ir«; ‘ -i; ’ • • ;"| •' : ' 

•i .‘ Eleven te^mt fronj, .10 nations 
’} played in ivyo grtmps-iri determine the 
• • two top teams framepchgroup for the 
;.- ;'«ininnars. • • !% •**.; • * 

’. a > , ; i .. i- • 

: y / r Elimlndt^ i^pre (taly's pro. team 

-. Genoa, Tltai^d^iWdopeiria, (Nigeria, ; 

New 1 Zealand, Ijpdanandihe Korean-. 
X'p* wwn-Yukodi. v ; •>*» • v •• 



A handball tedm froin Oiiqiburgt ^Vest Geemaby 
arrived lit Amman Monday io play {our snatches 
with Ih© Jordan Npaonai h^Ml ifeajn, Picture 
above shows a seddfe W jfr© first match piayeddn 
Monday hlght a t the s portiP* Ucc, which ti|© . 
visitors won 33^26. The fest niitoh WiH be dlttyed . 
pn Friday at Yarmouk Universayvtf^naslu^. ’ v ; 
: 


Terrell Ed. s 

United States Sports Academy 

Principles of Exercise IV 
During the early, stages of any 
exercbe programme, you should 
periodically stop and count yonr 
pulse rate. If it Is above is Z 
cent of the maximum heart rale, 
you should slow dowm If h u 
below 70 per cent of the hem 
rate, you might consider picking 
up the pace slightly. To make 
taking the pulse easier aud more 
accurate It is best to divide the 
minute rate by 4 to determine the 
number of heart beats in ■ 
15-second period. 

The use of heart rate to 
determine the Intensity or 
exercise Is a safeguard for each 
participant. It Is not necessary to 
work out at maximal heart rote 
levels to achieve cardiovascular 
fitness because the most 
beneficial training zone far the 
cardiovascular system Is bet- 
ween 70 and 80 per cent or the 
maximum heart rate. 

When you become physically 
fit, It Is possible to determine the 
intensity of the workout by your 
feelings, such as how much yon 
are perspiring or your breathing 
rate or how tired the muielu 
feel. In due time, most Indivi- 
duals will become attuned to 
how the body feels when they 
train and do not need to con- 
tinually monitor the pulse rite. 
The pulse rate also gives the 
Individual the first Indication of 
becoming physically fit. Even 
the peginning exerciser will find 
that after only a few wmIMi 
harder work Is necessary to gel 
the heart rate up to 70 per cent of 
maximal. This Is an indication 
that the body Is beginning to 
respond to the work or K Is kfr 
coming conditioned. 

Da you have questions about JtlMUt J/g&lf 

them to the US Sports Academy, Boxi6S0,UoHH,*t< 

36608. , — 


Independence 

football 

tournament 

Under the patronage of HI, U *?L 1 
Highness Crown Prince HH^ 

the Independence CAI _ ^ 

football tournament orggdM" 7 

ii y r e !it“w^s.r"U b ^c^ 

S'^^re^nlmeS ****» llW 

match. . . ;. • ' . (i||| 

A1 Arabl flrom Qatag W! 
five teams for Jf?«Rilnalft 
name.it withdrew at the |0 

Efforts are being made^howj^ x 
get a substitute team ? oW 1 |J- daJI ] ( * ' 
Meanwhile, : the. Wjjf g, 

Football Association h** oJ t 

allow . Wehdat W®” -t la iM 
national team to take F** 
tournament, j 

Alt . matches of ■ * *J ft !? g 3ty I 
will feke place at the Sp rt 
pm. The Jerusalem Mar f ^ 
•bring you foil.: eoverag*: fo _ 


: bring you . faH 
tournament in our ; 


World Youth 




of the^Second Worid VOJJ WlttjJ:, 

• Championship. g r ;*y chart 

favoUrltevto^wIn the 

i folIo>ylng : ^ 

; Czechoslovakia 

), gcritlria reacifed ^he sert i' 

pipping HoH.dd a .l. I» » V” : 

infttlih; ' ‘‘ -i-'i 2;. 

. ■ ■ . . •* . . ' ’ 1 . 
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By Henry Arnold 




Week commencing 16th June, 1983 OO 







CAPRICORN -— December 21st to January 19th 
Some time during this coming week, someone who is much 
more knowledgeable than yoursclfcould surprise you by taking you 
into their confidence. This will ultimately be of great, benefit to you 
and you will progress as a result, in a sphere hitherto unthought of. 
gg The indications are that you must try to be a good listener during this 
week.- An old friend with problems on their mind will seek your 
advice, and you should try to help them 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

Quite a fair amount of travel and fresh faces seem to be indicated 
for this coming week, and there will not be very much lime to relax. 
There is a lot to look forward to in a romantic partnership with a 
member or the opposite sex. whose initial could be 'C' or 'G* who is 
of average height. Around mid-week, the indications are that you 
will receive a most unexpected invitation to a parly or similar social 
event. 

PISCES — February 19th to March 20th 

An unexpected gain should come your way, which could well 
^ carry future gains. There nre encouraging prospects this coming 
- j week, ifyou exercise your imagination and taken flexible altitude. If 
pl a domestic difficulty is to be settled once and for all, you must be 
-jA firm and not allow sentiment to intervene. You cun now afford to be 
optimistic about a member of the opposite sex and patience will be 
rewa rded. 

ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

During this coming week, the indications arc thnt you should 
Hud home plans that you have had in mind for some time past, 
should turn out most successful, with greater achievements than 
you had ever hoped Tor. In your working life, you should take care 
not to become too involved in other people's problems, or nn un- 
pleasant atmosphere could very easily Arise. 


TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

Where your working life is concerned, you would be very well 
advised lo try to curb your impatience and Imste during this week, 
and allow n colleague to catch up. Your rmnncinl position should be 
quite good during this coming week, due to the fact that a sntull 
windfall-may come your way, but this does not mean that you can 
spend rashly on things which you do not really need. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

You may find during i his coming week, that you will need to use 
a little nailery to gain the co-operation of someone who Is very 
important lo you. A friend with influence should show willingness , 
Id help you with a cherished ambition. Ai home, you may find that 
you will need to be very firm when coping with an elderly member 
of the family, who is trying to interfere with your affairs, even 
thpugh they may think they are trying to help you. . 


CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 
All the indications are that you will meet someone during (his 
week, whom you will admire greatly, and will want to sec again, 
and this couid well be the beginning or a lasting friendship. Where 
your working life is concerned, you will need to concentrate a little 
more if you don't warn to fall behind. It will be in your interests to 
act independently during this coming week, as aspects arc good fora 
new venture. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21sF " 

You will probably be facing some unfamiliar situations during 
this week, but you will find that luck should be on your side The 
coming week should hold considerable significance for you, but 
beware of letting your heart rule your head as this would not be 
wise. An exciting proposition could be mndc to you some- time 
during this week, so don't allow anyone to dampen your e nth usi- 
asm. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

This shod Id be a week ofcxeepiioiial variety and interest, both in 
the business field and socially. Towards the middle ofthe week, you 
should receive n letter or message which will put your mind at rest 
regarding the health of a dear one. You would be very well advised 
to take note of a partner's realistic approach to a new venture. You 
will feel eager lo break away from the usual routi uc and make a start 
on a new project. 

LIBRA — Septembcr22nd to October 22nd — 
Some important (lnnnci.il issues will be raised, und it may take 
quite a lot of time and thought to work tilings am satisfnelorily 
Spate time activities and social life should prove to he especially 
enjoyable and successful this week. You should make certain of 
your feelings before committing yourself as far us your runuiiiic life 
is concerned, this week, or you m.iy easily find yourself in un 
awkward situation 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

Opportunities for progress should come your way (luring this 
coming week, for you will come into contact with quite n few 
influential people who will be very useful to you. Wluit .seems at 
first a real bargain, may enrry unexpected snags, so look before you 
leap. An exceptionally full week is indicated Tor you, hut try your 
level best to avoid arguments with relatives who could try to stir up 
friction. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to December 20Ui 
Be firm this week, and don't allow others to urge you towards 
doubtful project. Plain sailing for most of (he coming week, with 
conditions most favourable far creative activities. You should make 
some very good progress with a secret ambition of yours, and people 
around you will he in very high spirits. There should be a very 
pleasnnt development where an affair ofthe heart is concerned, and 
a younger person's co- operation should please you. 







Thursday 16 June 

Birthday Greetings to You. There will be good news concerning n 
buriiey which you had been planning to make' within the next few 
•eeks - this should come your way, so start to make definite arran- 
W*nts. Also, it seems that you will have on exciting holiday period with 
*i«Hip of very pleasant people. 

^ here a romantic relationship' is concerned, don't Teel neglected, 
jg Partner will probably have to put in some extra work. Remember 
■W, are thinking only of you and before your next anniversary, you 
fe?l much happier and satisfied in this direction. 

-Mfc socially could be quite hectic. During the autumn months, there 
®qiiidbe tots of parties and gatherings, whilst the winter months may see 
an dfciive port in sports. 

' , ! i 

w5rT7 T june t • ; ■- > .• . ;r 

^BMKday- Greetings to You ..The past jwelve months may have been 
a perlodof uncertainty for you. bui by this time next year, you 
418 feeling mpch.inore sailed ai}d secure. - 

■JjpWmbef, a person y.ob know’ has been rather a problem In the 
rV*™l surprisingly becohie . Very agreeable: This should play a very 
piping affairs in the home Id be more stable than in the last 

Problem will be solved during the winter, owing to a 
•hfev 1 ?. 11 R, rt you will' be able to threat yourseHo iiiiic more', but be 
Spending. y . 

jlwrc could be a change \VUicli should mean an im- 


•• 

•• '' y. v^v .V * ‘ 

Information 





Sunday 19 June 

Birthday Greetings id You. The 
indications are that you could be 
missing quite. a. lot of Opportunities 
| that come your way, by giving too 
much attention to the small nnd 
unimportant details. You should 
'try to soil put'.Just what calls far 
moifi'of your Ume, npd what can 
safely be put aside, jii this way, the 
year ahead could beone of real pro- 
gress and advancement: 

At home, some much delayed 
fmpfpvemenls or repairs will be 
taking lip n great deal of your tipte 
and .energy' around ihelate autumn 
period. This could prove to be just a 
little expensive, but by cutiiiig 
down in other directions, you will 
be extremely glad that you -have 
finally got down to it and it will be 
•well worth your while. , 

Fbf the single ' ones amongsi 
you, there, nre some very strong 
'signs of engagements or even 
marriage before yotlr nexianniy- 
:«rsary. ; - 


Monday 20 June 

Birihday Greetings to You. This coming year should he quite n lot 
better than the one you have just gone th rough. Anelderly refHtive could 
be a lit Lie frctfut, and try to inter Pure somewhat in ynur plans.. Do not let 
this dishearten you, go ahead as yuu intended, and all will go well. 
Business- wise, you could be in line for promotion - your work is being 
noted, and by October, you should have an approach from someone in 
authority. 

Da not try to do everything single-handed where your. home life is 
concerned, there are others around you eager to help ifyou Will only . ask, 
in fact an interesting suggestion should fire you with ambition and 
inspiration. 

■ — — U 

Tuesday 21 June 

Birthday Greetings to You. Life at home should become far more 
stable than it has been for some lime in the past; There has been mlhera ' 
difficult relative around you who should become far more agreeable in 
the future, and it seems that yoQ will spend sdme very happy times with 
this person:' . 1 • 

There will be p great deal or l ravelling durilig the coming twelve 
months, and on several occasions you may be able to coinhlno business 
with pleasure. Holiday arrangements may ; have, to b»i made to suit 
another person but ihis couid be well worth while ahd turn out to be the 
holiday of a life lime; . , .... 

Where your social llfc'ls concerned, you may be asked iq dp same 
organising and your ideas should plCnse those around you: . • 


Wednesday 22- June . ■ ■. j. . ; ; .-. • '• : , [ ' j-j. 

Birthday Gr^eiing^ to Vdu.- Wheie yoiir. social lire fs ctinccrnod, air ' 
introductipn in Ihu ilcxt Ibw n^onths could lead tq'u new circle of friends! : • 
for you, and tlirough this pew iniere^t diiring the ldiC suntntar, you could 
find yourself inking purl In sporting activities with a great amodiu of! .'■■ 
success. - / • - : !■ . 

A lot o( time will be taken tip Wtj»[arraiiwcmem.s regarding bjotiirney;* 
ora relative or n: viry closi friend, who. wifi begpingnway Ibr quite some.', 
thrie, TherS will be short, but JVpqueijl trips T^f you, i^ir.hfTOnneetion 
with business. ;J ; . • . • v 4’ • ' ' i • i,. ‘ i Jv - . . • ' • ’• •• 

. • i m ‘-,t '-i *v ■ *1 1 . ,ii* ’■ . i j} *• . '/ •*- "j ■-"*• j .- ** *v .. *--j' 

'. An inierest^ vvfzich ^hasl^pfl.inearWyh'pbby sitPuI^s^dertly t^c 
very rertd)nerailve. -:this will ddlgn^you. Prtd, you ;wIlV.;f«tei, .]? 
efforts have nijUbpeir jn-.Vaih :';i- : I V 
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855 KHz (AM), 99 MHz (FM 
Stereo) & 9.560 MHz (SW) 

07;00-|2:00 Morning Show (ex Friday) 

(News al 07:30, 10:00) 

12:00-12:05 News Summary 

12:05-14:00 Pop Session (ex Friday) 

, (NewsSutnmaiy all 3:00) 

24:00-14:10 News Bulletin 

14:10-14:30 Instrumental (cx Friday) 

14:30-15:00 

Thursday Country Music 

Saturday Picnic Time 

Sunday Science Report 

Monday Over a Cup of Tea 

Tuesday In Concert 

Wednesday Now Music 

15:00-16:00 Concert Hour 

16:00-16:05 NewsSummary 

16:05-16:30 NewsSummary 

1 6:05-1 6:30 Instrumentals 

16:30-17:00 Old Favourites 

17:00-18:00 

Thursday Special Feature. 

-Pop Session 

Friday Picnic Time, Pop 

Session- 

Saturday Jordan Weekly 

Special Feature 

Sunday Listener's Choice 

Monday First Spin 

Tuesday Science Report, Pop 

Session 

Wednesday Talking Points, 

Pop Session 

18:00-18:05 NewsSummary 

18:05-19:00 

Thursday Great Books oflslam 

(30 minutes) 

Melody TimcOO minutes) 

Friday Top Twenty 

Saturday Play orthe Week 

(30 minutes) 

Great Boo ks oflslam 

(30 minutes) 

Sunday Jazz Hour 

Monday Sports Round-up 

(30 minutes) 

Animal Vegciableor Mineral 

(30 minutes) 

Tuesday Top Twenty 

Wednesday Over aCupof Ten 

(30 minutes) 

A rabian Music (30 minutes) 

: 19:00-19:30 . .. Ncwsdesk 

; 19:30-20:00 Date with a Star 

; 1 (ex Friday and Saturday) 

20:00-24:00 !. Evening Show 

(ex Fr Iday a nd Sat u rd ay ) 

NeU-s Summary at 1 2:00, 2 1:55 and 23-3)0 

'33:58-24:00 . Nc ws Headline s a rtd sign oiT 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 


• 19:00 
19:30- 


23:58-24:00 

Friday 

1 1:00-1 J=H 
; 12:05-14:01) 

■ H:l3-|5tS0 
•' ICkM-lfeM) : 

■: 20J0-I1:W _ 

! 21:00-21 -Jl 
;! ZfiM-22:49 
niM-uii 
22 i 2 a-XJi|« 

. 23:M-trtr . . 


Saturday: 


11>J«-2I:J0 
20:31-] 1:00 
2ti00-2jiS8 
20:30-2 IrM 
2l:0i *21:00 
22:00-U:H 
23:M-34iM 


- l.bJv-iKT*' ClitHM 

FrkUi SfvcfoI 
Jrtidjn Wiwkly M iitle 
-. - FiniSpin 
talking pnj mx 
• • - - tn Coined 

-\iiIituI VcfduMtuir Mineral 
Wmld pfArubUifl Mime 

— OirefD Cup Tea 

. - : .. Jfr/llnur 


Tnrr««iMy 
Ci'umi) M:i»ic 
'Clj«KatMt><iC 
. Dole *llha fjiar 
. ClucUk-JICoiVctl 
tlrtiSpJn 
:V/ tVunii: Mum 


Programm ing on Jordan Television is subject to change without notice. 

..I THURSDAY I FRIDA Y | SATURDAY! SUNDAY I MONDAY I TUESDAY I WED 

6:00 ■ " T ~ " ' I. _ I l w.rfohi ghnw I Tnlalllm iTfllUfllm (Pnrl III In ~T 
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10:00 

10:16 


Bouba 

The 

Chisholms 

Lb Journal Variety show Telefilm 

L'Esprll d. ' P ■ ,, " 

Famine 



News in French 

Digtjumantalre 

Jelons 

Aujourd'hui 
en France 

: ormoscope Variety show Magazine Sport If 

Danse 


News in Hebrew. 

Technology 

Solar Research 

Dances of 

Tips on Health Ineight the World 

News in Arabic 

Maggie 

Tales of the 
Unexpected 

M* A * S 1 H Brass Taxi 

The 

Foundation 

— 

Starsky' 
and Hutch 

Documentary Freedom Rond 

Saturday 
Variety Show 


Ai^ounfhid 
en Franco 


Chemistry Ivtami) Arautf 
experiments the World 


The Human 
Brain 


Feature 

film 


Falcon Crest Feature 
film 


Bestseller Classical Hour DallM 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


North 
4» A3 
<?? 10 3 

0 A J 10978 
*1053 

West East 

*7SI *1086 

£q9 8 53 I..J764 

a Q8 OKS* 

*QB?2 *KJ9 

South 

VAR 

054 

AA64 

IV.iIer North Love all. 


Describing this deal from the Lon- 
j, n Bridge Festival, David Rui n rc- 
luiVcd that it provided a problem of a 
2nd m which text-books pay woefully 
Ei'c aiiLMtlioii. lind I niissed some- 




1 1 1 

Arabic news summary 

i 

Film (cont.) 


Film (cont.) 


! S 




1260 KHz 

0500-0900 The Breakfast Show 

1700News; 1710 Magazine Show (ex Sat This Week, 

. Sun New Horizons & Products); 1730 Special English 
News & Features; 1800 News; 1810 Newsline (ex Sat 
American Viewpoints, Sun International Viewpoints); 

. 1830 Music USA (ex Sat Press Conference USA); 1900 
News; 1910 MagazineShow (ex Sat This Week, Sun 
! Critic's Choice); 1930 Special English News and Fea- 
i lures; 2000 News (ex Sat: 2000-21 00 Weekend); 2010 
; Newsline (ex Sun Sunday Report); 2030 Music USA 
(ex Sun issues in the News); 2100 Newsline (ex Sat 
News/ American Viewpoints, Sun News/ Inter - 1 
national Viewpoints); 2130 Dateline/Focus (ex Sat ( 
Press Conference USA, Sun Music USA); 2200 News ' 
and Editorial; 2015 Music USA: Jazz (ex Sunday, 
Concert Hall); 2300-2400 VOA World Report (ex Sa- 
turday Weekend; Sunday 2100 News; 2110 New Ho- 
rizons & Products; 21 30 Studio One) 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess BKftfiS 



TARGET [gTuTn 

i'te KllQ 



1413 KHz, 702 KHz, 639 KHz 

World news: Daily at 05:00,07:00, 09:00, 10:00, 1 1:00, 
1 3:00, I5-.Q0, I8;00, 19:00, 20:00, 22:00, 24:00, 01:00 
NEWS DESK: Dalij 1 at 06:00, 08:00 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: Mon .to Frt at 07:09, 09:09, 
15:09, 22:09 • • - 

RADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at 14:00 (ex Sun), 17:00, 
20:15 : 

NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN; Daily ■ at 05:09, 13:09, 
20:09; also Sat and Si}n at 09:09 • ■ ' 

FINANCIAL NEWS: Mon to Pri at 24:30, repeated Tue 
o Sa l at 06:45, 1_li30_ . ' ‘ * ■ /_ . ' ! . 

K MARKET REPORti Mon Jo Fri at 2 1 :39 ’ 


I B-B8, P — Q4; 2QxKP,KxPJ 
Q— QR3 mate. 


Target 

Aegis akin anise asking casing eking 
gain gaskin genius guinea guise king 
quaking quasi sequin sign sine sing 
singe sink skein skin SQUEA KING 
suing using. .... 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

o-w-a % m it 

MarWf.. 14, /Ufiourit.16, Owl 


B-and.wnw.MtJa, 'fiS, : 


M tame 


KMQ 

E JUS 


■Da-nle*T* 

EASY SOLUTION 

Bilateral. 


Hon many words of lour letters or 
HKxucjn you make from the letters 


thing, in all my hooks - ? I hud! 

After North had chosen to open 
One Diamond. North-South man- 
oeuvred themselves into Six Spades. 
How ever, West didn't lind the club at- 
tack: he led a trump. All followed tothc 
Ace and King of spades and both op- 
ponents thretf hearts on the Queen of 
spades. 

You thought T whs dreaming again? 
No, that's what happened. But now 
South followed with a third spade, and 
before West had discarded East found 
his missiugirump in time to prevent his 
partner from establishing the revoke. A 
new sort of error by the declarer, you 
sec? it w’ould have been smarter to lend 
the Ace of lien ns, to which both op- 
ponents would probably have foll- 
owed quite quickly. 

The end of the story was iliut when 
n diamond was led from South. West 
failed to play the Queen. East correctly 
held off the Jack, but Inter he held 
grimly to his clubs, unguarding the 
King of Uinmonds North-South 
entered 1 430— hut it .should have been 
1460! 


White males in three moves, ag.imst 
iiiiy defence (by F, Chelebi). As iimi.iI. 
l lie while pawns move up the hoard, so 
(hut Black's pawn next to Ins king is 
only one square olT promotion. Black is 
reduced ton single pawn move but this 
is one of those puzzles w here you spot 
the answer quick h or struggle lor haif 
an hour or more. 

Note for novices: I 1’— - Q5 conc- 
edes an immediate draw by Male mate, 
so fmis to solve the prohlem. 


shown here? In making u wool, 
each letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word in the list. 
No plurals: no foreign words; no 
proper names. TODAY'S TAR 
GET: Ifi words, good; 20 words, 
very good; 25 words, excellent. 


entertainment 

THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER 


AI.I.SOI.ITIONSON P 30 


DOWN.— 1. ■ OPWjlljjY-Ut 

:tePtiHncSS 


PORTING SAM . . . 

1 ■ . 1 • l! 

••by 

Reg Wootton 

I JOA»r qoi el ' *1-^' 4 S/ j; ' n>. . . J. .*/ 

'***«, *mMom ' , •' Wfjrj/ snarii, ; ' Nv ' / :* 

^usan,;- • • 

: huS5ei ",s. 

,*• :>y. . r c "’"' 



i CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

AOnOSB 

8 !?, !! written on fly-pnper? 

i«. Ql 

10 Due. then, to be trained in 
flying i2, a, 4 1 

12 Spoke about one being un- 
happy (4) 

13 Spoil the boy, turning him 
into a blue be&Bi (6) 

14 Reckoning tt'a a story (7; 

is Leaves subHequently and fol- 
lows (4, 5j 

17 Having been too exhausted to 
be economical? (R) 

i* SjMt us inside and keep il up 

18 toiieMBj rt, ° 1 put UirQUR h 

10 "Careful," It thinka ;4) 

23 Cet stale or clear water (0) 

M one '* of using 

the beaten tmeu Is? (B | 

M r « h .w thHt hurts itself at 
«Mg -her in n nght? Mj 

,7 CR P Ll| red the key 

■nan (flj 

,B ^jerrun has put out the nroe 

” ln' , 'lob,?,” nU ' hll<l 

34 Ie) W 3) R Rn Bl frpaco 

36 Made nut a "Mr«." with mi 

Rimt ,n ,l muflt *» 

3B Hevrai ai once oiWa altUudo 

87 Nntural Toon drlvra 

J blonW h'/IT thP 

38 K™ ,l ’*i wr, ® n l ' tjU h«ve the 
npiTHtlon over 14. a, 

. WWW 

I Sk||» over the blrth-dnles In 
the extracts i«j 

1 Durtua the break. Was set 
-Jilt to provide rood i7. 6) 

3 Narrow and become pm- 
tio'mcedly ir*s winding 181 

4 I he b«OK rpis very gixsl right 
«t the end (fij 

6 Left, in held over for the 
nl Inrat mu* 

6 He plain, to chungp the tor- 
acts itrst • |0; 

7 Kor ft hor-IKit. you need l> 

i3Mj 

I Doe* one's voice shake when 
xppaktng so' 1 * 1U* 

11 Harden one up again -5> 

16 Exppct*. It win, a debacle ifli 

15 Ken got him hark m.ihe r|o«- 
houaei tai 

11 Where, eventually, the hen 
run sal plenty of excrctar. 1 
• i :». 4. :lj 

33 It's painful and 1 get out the 
aspirin and crush It i6i 

13 Tyrannical *' Is close tlQ» 

94 ■' Wishtonabte? Could bf 
lethal,'' you storm t3. 3. 4/ 

96 pan of the play where lie's 
hiding In a chest til) 




■ m vi Haag 

■ ■ ■■■■■■■ 

9111' HHHHHB £■■■■■■» 
■ ■ ■ ■ B ■ H ■ ■ 


IdH’JHHHHjJ MU 

H b H n 



21 When onv pteaclN, are |uiukr<l 
Into tin* no w I y - ereetril 
tent* - ■ . tfl) 

9S . . . iind into new imnu-s. 
which I* generous <tt 1 

30 Flxad lclcii», ftiiyiiow. sli»uM 
he reject wl lit, B> 

31 The "elnvlMi • I left in will 
do ill 

33 1-e.srt exi-lUiig or over-, lull in 
the return «m 

34 Describe the little pietnre led 
is hnldlng up ■ m 


HAST PUZZLE 

ACR08S 

A HenilmnMer «P» 

ID Munitions ol war itn 

12 By month »4) 

13 Dlspnhe nr mnhn>*ri- 
tion ifli 

liB'S 

17 Female player- il»» 

IS Biibbern (7l 
18. Clolng on tiorsehneV 
• 01 

20 Bathing areu ■-* » 

23 Wincing tDt 
26 Telpphonliit* iP; 


96 Fury Hi 

37 AruiMiitiii i nr 

38 Post i7i 

39 Memos ill) 

34 Comes in u pnlnl 'K> 

15 Alid nrlli <11 

36 Ccv.imr id) 

37 Ilnin IteaVlH ,*t> 

30 Will nilliitillHtraliir- i|*> 
39 Two-sided M*> 

DOWN 

1 Converse *K> 

2 VnitlMhiiip (ia< 

3 tlromy cm 

4 Ijoahr, niiKTtly ltd 

6 Utute ol till* IV8 IR1 
B S gill lien nre < III) 

7 Shuttered i 1 ?! 

5 Cnlumnles < im 

11 " Nn in l tin “ word- ..it 

16 Dltcli itti 
IB Mat «;ii 

91 On whicli in i»nss 
i-lPLheH 1 7. a l 
23 Mnrch-pnat !6| 

23 Strougliolds i lCn 

24 Vouue fceMim • lftt 
26 Puddle 

28 Scalier (81 

29 Dime H-4) 

10 Nnsnl passages cSI 

11 Covetous (7) 

13 Stgmvner e code M»’> 

'4 Locilst-ireea : isi 
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